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A Hymn on the Nativity 
SING the birth was born to-night, The Father’s wisdom willed it so, 
The author both of life and light; The Son’s obedience knew no No, 
The angels so did sound it. Both wills were in one stature; 
And like the ravished shepherds said, And as that wisdom had decreed, 
Who saw the light, and were afraid, The Word was now made flesh indeed, 
Yet searched, and true they found it. And took on Him our nature. 
The Son of God, th’ eternal king, What comfort by Him do we win, 
That did us all salvation bring, Who made Himself the price of sin, 
And freed the soul from danger; To make us heirs of glory! 
He whom the whole world could not take, To see this babe all innocence; 
The Word, which heaven and earth did make A martyr born in our defence: 
Was now laid in a manger. Can man forget the story? 
BEN JONSON. 
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HOW TO JUDGE ARCHITECTURE 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 





NE constantly hears people say that architects can never iultitudes of hous« ne by other architects which I do like with- 

find anything good in each other’s work, and that, to use ut liking all their k. I think the same thing applies to the 

a slang phrase, there is no such “gang of knockers” in ythers of my profession, and I have found that in judging compe- 

any other profession as there is in the architectural one. titions, in which I e been on juries with two or four other 

One hears comparisons made between the architects and the two scts, or on judging exhibits submitted for exhibition work, 
professions nearest akin in their methods to that of the architect, that there was invariably a singular unanimity of opinion as to the 
medicine and law, to the disadvantage of architecture, but the stuff submitted. W yncurred in regarding certain items very 
people who draw this comparison forget that the results of an highly in finding nothing good in others, and the third great mid- 
architect's work are plainly to be seen by every one, and that no lle class failed to awaken either enthusiasm or much criticism. 
doctor who has not actually attended a case can possibly be famil- Architects cannot, however, always sympathize with the taste of 
iar with the difficulties which attend his brother physician, and no their clients, and an opinion regarding quality of any building is, 
lawyer who has not heard the intimate statement of a client can be as I have before said in this artice (and in many other articles), 
fully advised of the strength or weakness of the case which his merely an expression of individual taste. We do find, however, 
brother lawyer presented. They are, therefore, of necessity rather that architects agre ibstantially as to what is good, and that 
more chary of their expressions than are the architects to whom their opinion often differs materially from that of the general 
the problem is fairly fully explained by the result. This is, how- public. Thence in determining what is good and what is not good 
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Two Houses in the Italian Style. The One on the Left Is Complicated in Design with Too Many Secondary Motives. The One on the Right, 
Though Similar in Mass, Is More Simple Both in Conception and Detail. Albro & Lindeberg, Architects 


ever, not the vital point which lies at the bottom of the difference. n architecture we h nly one test ; that is the concensus, not of 
Physicians and lawyers have definite results to achieve ; if a patient general opinion, but educated opinion, and I think that we find 
is cured the physician has been successful, and if the case is won, in regarding the world’s history of things artistic that the public 
the lawyer is not open to criticism. On the other hand the ques- taste follows the taste of the practitioners of any art} but at a con- 
tion of success in the result of an architect’s work is a matter of siderable distance. Instances of this are so numerous that it is 
opinion, and not of absolute proof. Now it is very far from being iardly necessary to cite them; one which readily occurs to mind is 
true that architects never find anything that they like; in fact, that of the great F1 1 painter Millet, who died in poverty, ap- 
nothing could be more untrue. For my own part | can hardly re- preciated by his brother painters, but unable to sell a picture. 

call a single house which has been done by either Albro and Linde- A few words as what constitutes taste and as to why the 
berg, Charles A. Platt, Davis, McGrath, and Kiessling, and any of opinion of the archit hould be preferred to that of the general 
a dozen or fifteen other architects, that I do not like, and there are public. In the first place most men go into architecture because 
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Two Houses of Semi-Colonial Type. The Interest Is Concentrated on the Most Important Features in the House at the Right (Davis, McGrath 


& Kiessling, Architects), While in the Other, the Design Is Restless and the Effect Distracting 
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A Most Attractive House in the Easy, Informal English Spirit of Design. Albro & Lindeberg, Architects 


they have a real leaning and inclination toward the profession, al- 
though of course we have some men who have taken up the pro- 
fession because it was nice, light work suitable for a gentleman. 
These men, however, are few in number and of negligible influ- 
ence. Second: through an architect's training he has become fa- 
miliar with the work of three thousand years of which we have 
monuments preserved, and has learned to instinctively recognize 
what three thousand years of opinion has determined to be good. 
Things he likes may cover a very broad field if he can see beauty 
in the Greek temple as well as in the Gothic church; this is be- 
cause he is educated to understand them. On the other hand 
bring him into a field in which he is not familiar and he is al- 
most as liable to be mistaken as the layman. For example the 
Taj Mahal at Agra is considered by architects and laymen alike, 
to be a superb piece of construction; | am informed however by 
those men who have made a close and intelligent study of Indian 
architecture that it is a rather 
inferior piece of work. I can- 
not understand exactly why my- 
self, but I think that familiarity 
with the subject and a_ wise 
teacher to show me the differ- 
ence between that and the finest 
of the Indian school would 
show me I am mistaken. This 
is because there is no real stand- 
ard in beauty. It is a question 
of taste, training and_ intelli- 
gence. The only comparative 
instance which I can think of, 
readily comprehensible to every 
one, is the case of a pretty girl: 
that is something on which we 
can all express an opinion, since 
we are all experts. Just as ar- 
chitects find qualities to admire 
in both Greek and Gothic archi- 
tecture, so do we admire both the 
blonde and brunette types, and 
Just as architects find it difficult 
to admire Indian architecture, 





so do we find it difficult to see the beauty of a Chinese woman, 
and also very likely the girl whom we would pick out to be the 
prettiest of the Chinese, would be one whom the Chinese them- 
selves with their entirely different conception of beauty, would 
esteem to be rather ugly than good looking. This does not prove 
the Chinese to be tasteless fools ; but merely that we do not under- 
stand their viewpoint, and clients, when their architects fail to 
rave about a house which they themselves admire immensely, 
should not write this down to “professional jealousy” but should 
use a little better pair of glasses to see if they are themselves not 
mistaken. 

I find that nine-tenths of the mistakes my clients make in their 
admirations of various houses are due to the fact that good ma- 
terial, large size and expensive workmanship are apt to influence 
their judgment, and to make them believe that a house of good 
mechanical execution is really well designed. The quality of a 
house has of course nothing to 
do with its looks; not that I 
mean to indicate that houses 
should be badly built, but that 
well built houses should be well 
designed. For purposes of il- 
lustrating these points of view 
[ have selected three pairs of 
houses kindred in character and 
will try to point out the differ- 
ences between the best and what 
is not so good. The three 
houses which to me seem of in- 
ferior design are by no means 
as bad as much that I am con- 
tinually called upon to admire, 
and either must admire or be put 
down as a person of insufferable 
self conceit. In fact they are by 
no means bad houses at all, and 
each of them has been thought 
worth while illustrating in some 
good architectural magazine. It 


Another House of English Type Also Good in Detail but Too Square is rather that they fall a little 
and Blocky for the Style Employed 


short of what might have been 
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done with them, than that they distinctly are poor architecture. 

For instance the first pair illustrated are of the Italian style, to 
use the current phrase for designating a hip roofed stucco house, 
and J think that every one looking at them will have no difficulty 
in deciding which is the better of the two; although the one with 
the two story piazzas has exactly the same characteristics which 
blind so many people to its real defects. The white stucco, the 
tile roof and ample piazzas, the terrace, the formal garden with 
box trees are all items which can be combined into a good house 
and which people often times think must make a good house, 
while of course the fact is that it is how these motives are handled 
and combined which make for quality. To try and explain where- 
in this house is not as satisfactory as the other is not the easiest 
thing to do, since the main difficulty lies in a sub-conscious feeling 
that one is right and the other wrong, just as in pointing out why 
one girl is pretty and the other not, we do not say that the nose of 
one girl is larger than the other, or her hair is darker, we simply 
know that she is prettier ; but we can at least try. The essence of 
good design lies in unity of composition: in other words, e 
part must very definitely fit its place, and one must feel that its 
absence would detract from the composition. Now there are a 
good many things on the less attractive of these houses which 
could actually be removed and improve rather than injure the 
composition. In the first place the whole line of dormers should 
go; there is no excuse for them in saying that they are necessar) 
to light the third story; a house of this ‘kind is not suited to the 
inclusion of a third story, and if a third story is required some 
other type should be used. The upper end piazzas could be taken 
away and again improve the house; the bay windows could be 
flattened with the same result, or the front porch could be re 
moved without injury to the composition. There is a sort of be- 
wildering restlessness about the whole building which does not 
permit interest to center or focus on any special point, but dis 
tributes it across the entire facade. It is a string of motives 
rather than a single motive. On the other hand the Albro and 
Lindeberg house is a single, simple, well shaped mass, flanked by 
low enclosed piazzas which could not be taken away without leav- 
ing a blocky unfinished looking structure. Instead of the very 
common-place porch types used in the other case this has wonder- 
fully designed pavillions, not of formal character, although com- 
posed of formal motives. The terrace instead of standing up and 
screaming for notice is half planted out so that it is suggested 
rather than seen, and the building, much the same in general char- 
acter as the other, has a distinctly domestic and livable quality in- 
stead of a rather institutional one. 

Take another pair of cases, this time modern variants of the 
Colonial school. One has a brick first story and with white clap- 
boards above, the other is of white through its entire height. The 
composition of the two are similar, with a large living piazza at 
the side and a small front entrance porch. The trouble with the 
poorer house is the same that we find in the case of the Italian 
ones, there is a multiplicity of motives instead of the single one 
in the other. The bay windows, the confusing chopping of the 
roof, the curiously shaped dormer, and the very change in ma- 
terial in the two stories all hurt the design, and the high upper 
story, especially because it is white, dominates the mass as it ought 
not to, for every one knows that the lower story is the principal 
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pulled over his ears. 
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\side from this there are certain ques- 
far better in one case than in the other. 
the poorer house are squatty and unin- 
f the side porch comes down over them 
l By itself it is a very 
ttle house, but its faults become apparent 
better example. 
rations illustrates a fault rather different 


two, the misapplication of wall treatment 
use. These houses profess both of them 
ter, but that by Albro and Lindeberg has 


metrical design which is the essential] 


hile the other has the symmetrical fagade 
at successfully in the English style. 


The 


without any particular interest although 


which in themselves are very agreeable, 


ttractive method of handling the dorm- 


ting oriel window in the second story. 


the fault of a multiplication of motives, 
ndeberg house has a considerable num- 


; applied to the mass, which in general is 


ion which is easier to make than to fol- 


sible to define in words just what consti- 


hich the detail alone is complex, and what 
rly as I can express it, there should be 
tives, one should understand at once 
has been designed, and that 
dependent parts tied together by 
can have a pair of ends with a 
notive, but it must be clearly 
the center is a connection between 
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a | double nor a triple composition ; it 
applied ornament, and this should be 

in de signing or criticising a building. 

| conclusions as to what constitutes good 


three pairs, we find in the first place that 


mple, a complication of motives is to be 
building should be composed so as to 
entral point. We find also that either 
to use the current expression, can and 
ted in a formal way, but that the third 


American domestic architecture draws its 


rmal and unsymmetrical back ground on 
rface of the English school. 
‘epeat what I said at the beginning of 
yuses selected as unfavorable examples 
not distinctly bad examples. The con- 
each of them much above the average 
ind each of them has certain features 
t their architects were men of skill and 
r, though excellent, not the best of their 
houses as would command in the archi- 
neral its highest commendation and unre- 
her three I think I can honestly say are 
rchitect in the country can give whole 
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DECORATIVE METAL WORK 


N English architect of domestic 
buildings has complained that pub- 
lic interest in the arts has recently 
tended more and more to concern 

itself with what he described as “by-prod- 
ucts.” He meant that decorative sculpture, 
metal work, woodwork, furniture, wall pa- 
pers, carpets, pictures, and so on, were re- 
ceiving an undue amount of attention, that 
in reality they were only subsidiary arts 
whose very existence depended upon archi- 
tecture, and that people were making the 
mistake of paying more attention to orna- 
mental effect than constructional value. 
Without being in agreement with the com- 
plaint — for English domestic architecture 
has been most persistently studied by cul- 
tured people of late 
years—one is bound § 
to admit that those 
arts in which the in- 
stinct for decorative 
fancy is accorded 
freer expression 
than in building 
have always a very 
wide attraction. 

On the _ whole, 
houses have been 
getting plainer in 
appearance and sim- 
pler in design, and 
the tendency has 
been to reduce orna- 
ment to a minimum. 
Now the deep-seat- 
ed human _ instinct 
for ornamental 
forms is bound to 
find outlet some- 
where, and it has 
confined itself very 
largely to the em- 
bellishment of utili- 
tarian accessories, 
or rather to the de- 
sign of such acces- 
sories, so that they 
possess an ornamen- 
tal value. Among 
the crafts which 
have been specially 
affected is metal work. Now during the pe- 
riod roughly known as the Victorian, a pe- 
riod in which the development and increase 
of knowledge of metals was exemplified al- 
most entirely by a quick succession of me- 
chanical inventions, all the metal work used 
constructionally in houses was either con- 
cealed or exhibited as a mechanical improve- 
ment. Here are instances. The whole cunning 
of the builder, when he came to put hinges on 
the doors, was employed to hide them. He 
Saw no reason whatever for their being seen. 
They were to him a regrettable necessity. So 
in houses built about thirty or forty years 
ago every hinge is found sunk and counter- 
sunk into the wood. Locks were also sunk 
into the thickness of the doors, or so put on 
as to conceal a most elaborate mechanism 


A Fountain and Tank in Lead for a Formal Garden Court. 


By EDWARD W. GREGORY 


for doing no more important thing than to 
keep the door closed. Metal work, which 
was frankly exhibited in the house, may be 
exemplified by the always too elaborate gas 
brackets and chandeliers which seemed put 
there to advertise the important discovery of 
a new illuminant. Iron grates, stoves, fen- 
ders, and fire-irons were also demonstra- 
tions of new and cheaper methods of cast- 
ing, 

Craftsmen had not at that time arrived at 
the point where the necessary metal work 
of the house is made the vehicle for decora- 
tive expression without interfering with 





its usefulness. They seemed either proud 
of a new invention and showed it up in all 
its glory, or ashamed of a necessity which 
they strove to hide. Recent practice in metal 
working has undoubtedly tended to a very 
much more restrained use of materials. Our 
fire grates have become simpler and simpler, 
metal work being entirely absent from them 
in many instances, with the exception of 
such homely necessities as the poker and 
coal scuttle. Hinges, lock-plates, and han- 
dles avow themselves for what they are and 
perform their duties without undue ostenta- 
tion. The mechanics of metal working, so 
fascinating to the inventors of last century, 
has given place to the art of metal work- 
ing, and, of course, the points of view are 
entirely different, though not necessarily op- 
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Made by George P. Bankart 


posed. The mechanic will allow nothing to 
interfere with the amusement of his latest 
dodge for doing something simple in the 
most elaborate possible way—vide the ordi- 
nary door latch of commerce—while the ar- 
tist is concerned with form and proportion 
in the making of a useful article to perform 
a simple duty. 

Among artists in England who have dem- 
onstrated to the fullest extent the possibili- 
ties for the imaginative treatment of useful 
articles in metal work, Mr. Alexander 
Fisher must be accorded among the most 
gifted. He has probably carried the crafts- 
manship of metal working with its decora- 
tion of enamel to a higher point than any of 
his contemporaries. Extremely broad in his 
artistic sympathies, 
he has been able to 
retain in his art in- 
dividual character 
without cultivating 
mannerism. In an 
interview with the 
writer he remarked: 

“I see no reason 
why I should not in- 
terpret my art in the 
widest and most lib- 
eral manner of 
which I am capable. 
People talk of con- 
vention — that this, 
that, or the other is 
conventional. What, 
after all, is con- 
vention? Simply 
fashion. We find ac- 
cording to the dic- 
tionary, that a con- 
ventional thing is 
something which is 
‘sanctioned and cur- 
rently accepted by 
tacit agreement.’ To 
put it plainly, you 
wear a hat, not be- 
cause it is the best 
possible hat, but be- 
cause it is the gen- 
erally accepted 
thing. Now, why, in 
the name of all that is wonderful, should a 
man limit the interpretation of his art to the 
boundaries of the conventional? To do so 
leads ultimately to the negation of all art— 
certainly to the destruction of individ- 
uality.” 

The point of view thus expressed ac- 
counts in some degree for the originality of 
Mr. Fisher’s work. Before commencing he 
appears to get down to the bed-rock of 
things, where ideas are on the eve of be- 
ing crystallized into forms. He does not 
accept other people’s crystallization. He 
does not make a handle or door knocker of 
a particular form because such a shape has 
been accepted by the world as the most sat- 
isfactory. He invents his own form from 
careful consideration of the underlying idea 
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which calls it into existence. Having once 
decided on this he carries the execution to 
the very highest possible point to which he 
can attain, losing no opportunity of deco- 
rative enrichment where it can be employed 
without sacrifice of the main lines of the 
idea or the usefulness of the object. As a 
case in point let us examine the hand mirror 
in cast silver, wrought and chased, of which 
a photograph is given. The form is de- 
veloped from the female figure which sup- 
ports the glass, and the figure itself was ob- 
tained in the simplest and most direct 
method imaginable. Taking a piece of mod- 
eling clay in the right hand, Mr. Fisher 
squeezed it in a gentle grip. The clay, of 
course, yielded, and when the pressure was 
relaxed, a perfectly comfortable handle re- 
sulted. This gave fitness of form in the 
rough. Without disturbing the main shape 
into which the lump of clay had thus nat- 
urally resolved itself, the artist skilfully per- 
suaded it to take the form of a figure as 
completed. The hair was turned up into 
a support for the glass which would other- 
wise have been dependent upon too inse- 
cure a support. 

Another instance of the gradua! develop- 
ment of an idea into the concrete, is to be 
found in an electric light bracket in metal 
and enamel. It represents a peacock with 
spreading tail over the figure of a wart hog 
coming forward between projecting arms 
supporting the two lights. The idea was 
suggested to Mr. Fisher by an old saying 
of the Persians that when the stars came 
out “the peacock has spread his tail.” It is 
eloquent of the triumph of light over dark- 
ness, and expresses the thought that only 
when the sun has departed and darkness 
descended on the earth is the radiance of 
the heavens revealed. The bronze wart-hog 
Mr. Fisher has used as symbolical of ugli- 
ness and darkness, the peacock as emble- 
matical of beauty and light. A medizval 
story says that in the beginning, on the sev- 
enth day, the animals of the earth passed in 
procession before their Maker, and when 
the peacock appeared the Creator smiled. 
The beauty and glory of the Creator’s smile 
have been reflected in the splendor of this 
beautiful bird ever since, so runs the le- 
gend. Mr. Fisher further expressed the 
germinal idea contained in the electrical 
light bracket by the verse which is lettered 
in repoussé on each side of the lights: 


“Revealed all things shall some time be 
For Living Eves that vearn to see; 
As Black Night spreads her wondrous tail 
The Dark shall flee and Light prevail.” 


The body of the peacock is in silver 
enameled; the transparent light-containers 
are in pliqué a jour translucent enamel, and 
the main shield is in steel and bronze, with 
the eves of the tail in blue enamel. In 
pliqué a jour enamel, a sheet of metal is 
fretted away according to the design and the 
pierced portions are glazed with enamel, the 
light shining through in the same way as 
through a stained glass window. The effect 
is little short of marvelous, and there is ex- 
tremely little of it done. The Japanese, who 
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Too much stress can scarcely be laid 
upon the difference between craftsman’s 
metal work and that which is turned out 
under ordinary commercial conditions. As 
we have seen, Mr. Fisher’s work is t 
of a craftsman who originates the forms | 
makes with his own hands. Now many ot 
the large shops in London calling them 
selves silversmiths or coppersmiths or ‘art’ 
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Circular Table Mirror in Wrought and Cast 


Bronze. 
Fisher 


Designed and Made by Alexander 
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ve to be content to make objects to the 


etails of designs provided by draughtsmen. 


nong recently organized genuine metal 
rking industries the Albany Forge at 


hepherd’s Bush, London, has turned out 


ne interesting gates, grilles, balconies, 
The work with which they specially 
sociate themselves is wrought bronze, a 
of which very few examples indeed 

to be found in England. One of the 
perties of this metal is the permanence 
its color, which will remain unchanged 
generations. It is thus particularly suit- 
le for the decoration of buildings in the 
oke laden atmosphere of London, and in 
ier places where there is much contamina- 
n of the atmosphere. It is enormously 


rong and is certainly richer in appearance 


wrought iron. An indication of the 
hnical skill of the craftsmen of the Al- 
vy Forge is to be found in the interest- 
> fact that they have made many suits of 
in steel copied exactly from old 
amples. Here, of course, a question of 
tistic morality comes in. What are these 
its of armor for? The joust is a specta- 
f the past, and no longer do English 
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iights go to war armed cap-d-pie. Then is 


is armor for the antique dealer to palm 
‘ upon the unsuspecting collector? Or 
ade purely as a decorative accessory? 
the last proposition is the true one, is it 
| art to copy a suit of armor which 
- had significance and utility in the mid- 
ages, merely to produce an entertaining 
Now whatever 
i may feel about this particular question, 
> point of view of the man who buys mod- 
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rn armor made to look like old is this. 


e says: “I have bought an old Tudor 
puse. I am having tapestry on the walls 
the great hall. Fifteenth and sixteenth 


ntury coffers and chests stand here and 


here. I have a long fifteenth century table, 


*h as those at Haddon and Penshurst; I 
engaged in decorating my house, you 
Now, 


not complete my picturesque interior by 
ving two or three suits of armor, even 
sigh I know them to be copies, even 
ugh they may never have been through 
> press of Knights in the tournament? I 
not deceive myself, nor do I deceive my 
I cannot get genuine old armor, 
the very simple and sufficient reason 
t there are not enough suits to go 
und.” 
Leaving the matter to the artistic con- 
ence of each individual, it may be re- 
rked that in every respect—as far as con- 





ructive utility goes —these modern suits 


armor are as good as the old ones. Some 
ve the engraved decoration done by hand 
the same way as the old ones were or- 
mented, though occasionally the design is 
tten in by acid. ; 
\ review of recent metal work by Eng- 
h craftsmen would not be complete with- 
reference to lead, which has of late be- 
me more popular for external decorative 
tails. A fountain of rather uncommon 
rm, the work of Mr. Geo. P. Bankart, 
here, indicates to some extent the 
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Potpourri Jar in Silver, Decorated 


Panels Set with Amethysts. De- Idea Taken from Edgar Allan Poe 
signed and Made by Miss Jean 
Campbell and Awarded a Gold 
Medal in the National Competition 
of Schools of Art, London. The 
Stand Is Not a Part of the Design 





Pair of Iron Scones Designed and Made 
by Ernest W. Gimson, Whose Inter- 
esting Cottages Have Been Illus- 
trated from Time to Time in This 
Magazine 


Rain Water Head in Lead by 
George P. Bankart 
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Brass Sconce Designed and Made by Fountain in Lead Designed and Made by 
Ernest W. Gimson George P. Bankart 





with Enamels; Cloisonné Enamel Triptych in Silver and Enamel by Alexander Fisher; the 








Hand Mirror in Cast and 
Wrought Silver—Chased; 
Designed and Made by 
Alexander Fisher 








Hammered Iron Electric Light Stand- 
ards by the “Albany” Forge. De- 
signed by W. G. Paulson Townsend. 
The “Albany” Forge at Shepherd’s 
Bush, London, Is Turning Out 
Interesting Grilles, Gates, Etc. 
Wrought Bronze Is a Special Fea- 
ture of the Work and Is Rather a 
New Field for English Designers 











Hanging Brass Pendant Lantern, 
a Copper Framed Mirror, Pewter 
on the Dresser 


decorative possibilities of the 
material. It may be interesting 
to explain it is not uncommon 
for old lead figures—found often 
on the terraces of old formal 
gardens—exposed to the sun, to 
sink considerably, partly with 
their weight and partly with the 
heat. Hence, in modeling figures 
to be cast in this metal, care must 
be taken to make them coherent 
and self-contained. Projections, 
such as outstretched arms and 
legs, are almost certain to sub- 
side in time, when it is extremely difficult 
to avoid having to put ugly supports to 
keep them in position. Many an old lead 
figure has become distorted in this way, 
particularly in cases where the modeling 
has not in the first place been done with the 
idea of having it cast in lead. These con- 
siderations do not apply with such force 
where the execution of an object like the 
fountain referred to is taken in hand, or 
where lead is to be applied to a structure 
in the form of decorative sheets, but 
it is necessary to see that there is the 
strongest support, or warping will un- 
doubtedly take place. In the West End of 
London have been seen a few examples of 





In This Room Copper and Brass Are Used: A Brass Charles II 
Wrought Iron Fire Dogs and Grate, Fire-Back of Cast I 
Coat of Arms Over the Mantel Is in Beaten and Enameled 


lead window boxes, which are an enormou 


improvement upon the 1 tile panele 
receptacles only too common. The artisti 
fault to be found with the latter is that th 





brilliant hues of Persian and other tiles 
compete distressingly h the natural flow 
ers. Lead is a perfect contrast and, if 

little relief is desired, small enrichment 


in gold leaf can be judiciously applied. 





Mr. Geo. P. Bankart’s recent work 
cludes many rain-water heads of uncom 
mon design. Sometimes these are fairl 
large, owing to the necessity for connectin 
pipes above and below which do not coin 
cide in line, and the treatment of an ang 


head frequently gives an opportunity for 
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Metal Accessories in a Jacobean 
Room—Brass, Iron and Pewter 
Largely the Work of Craftsmen 


special decorative enrichment. 
In a memorial tablet the shields 
at the corners were colored in 
brilliant tints correctly repeat- 
ing those of the coat-of-arms of 
the family for whom the work 
was done. Gold leaf has also 
been employed here and there. 
Flower pots and urns for gar- 
den terraces are as interesting im 
lead as the window boxes al- 
ready referred to, and fountains. 
Iron and fonts are subjects in which 
the lead worker finds scope for 
treatment. The very consistency 
its weight and malleability suggest 
‘ms which in other metals would ap- 
crude and lacking in purity of out- 
But this limitation enables the crafts- 
to invest his work with character. It 
lis art to take advantage of the elemen- 
looseness and softness of the material, 
owledging it always, and producing ob- 
ts which could not be made in iron, brass, 
pper without offending against the true 
ftsman’s law of harmony between ma- 
11 and its use. 
The day when metal work was regarded 
beginning and ending in the hammering 
a piece of sheet metal is ended. 
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OLD LOOKING GLASSES 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


‘N collecting there are many things 
which can be assigned to definite pe- 
riods. Either by their outlines or dec- 
oration they proclaim their country and 

century. There are things, equally old, 
which are not easy of identification. They 
developed on more independent lines than 
the chairs and tables with which we are 
familiar, and do not, on first acquaiptance, 
reveal their day and generation. Mirrors 
are in that class; also screens; and the list 
might be extended to include other articles 
of furnishings, sometimes termed movable 
fitments. 

In hunting old mirrors or, more correct- 
ly speaking, old looking glasses, several 
styles are encountered which are difficult 
to place. American Empire specimens, 
with their straight tops and painted land- 
scapes, are not puzzling, nor are the well- 
known Chippendaie and Adam types, but 
Sheraton and Hepplewhite designs are 
sometimes perplexing, while early eigh- 
teenth and late seventeenth examples have 
been known to baffle well-known curators. 

Often decorators are in doubt as to the 
correct mirror treatment of period rooms, 
particularly when the oak styles are under 
consideration. Yet the fascinations of old 
mirrors are many, and not the least of 
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their attractions are the interesting question 
marks they sometimes raise. 

One can really become quite sentimental 
over a collection of these old articles. 

What interesting costumes and scenes are 
brought to mind and almost to view by the 
Charles II specimens. If these battered 
old sheets of glass and mércury enclosed in 
wooden frames could give back their im- 
pressions, what valuable commentaries they 
would be on the life of their times! Not 
only of people but of woodwork, furniture 
and all those interior fitments which dec- 
orators of to-day construct with such in- 
finite pains. 

Furnishing an interior by the aid of the 
seventeenth century mirrors, assisted by 
imagination, is interesting work, nor is it 
seeing in the glass always darkly. Some of 
the impressions are wonderfully clear, The 
costumes are highly attractive. They have 
a brilliancy of color well tuned to the rich- 
ness of oak paneling and oak furniture. 
Perukes are brown, that being the color of 
the royal wig. We miss a certain distinc- 
tion found in the dress of the next century, 
but there is a greater picturesqueness. Turn- 
ing back the calendar a hundred years, we 
find a ruder manner of living, but a splendid 
color note in costumes and background. 


Three Rare Examples of the Seventeenth Century in Carved and Painted Wood 
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Brave apparel and bold wall treatment: 
there is less refinement, but something very 
fascinating in this Tudor century. These 
sixteenth-century impressions we do not 
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Mirror and Console of the Regency 
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find in any mirror. We must secure them 
from other sources. 

Elizabeth, however, possessed small look- 
ing glasses. At least there is a tradition 
that the queen used only such mirrors as 
made her look young and interesting, that 
they were prepared especially for her, and 
that no “true” glass was ever permitted to 
find its way to her presence. It is a matter 
of regret that further information is not 
at hand, some hint of where the glasses 
were made, details of the life of the maker 
or, best of all, a formula from which such 
highly desirable articles could now be man- 
ufactured, Perhaps it is useless to try to 
fathom out just what the mirrors of Eliza- 
beth’s time were like. Possibly they reached 
Her Majesty from Venice, for that city of 


BEAUTI 


glass magicians was the first to make r 
looking-glasses. Articles of polished stee 
and polished bronze were known for man} 
centuries, and probably were in use in Eng 
land until the real things into exi 
ence. 

A search for old mirrors, 
museums of this country, 
that there are 
Charles II’s day. 

The Stuart types seem to be of two get 
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even in the bi 
reveals the fa 


few examples earlier 


eral styles, those which are nearly squar 
except for the ornamental top, and those 
long and narrow that they suggest the px 


sibility of having been designed for special 
places. It is to be doubted if they were 
part of the permanent fitments of roon 
during the Jacobean period. They wert 
movable, as were most of the really luxu 
ious things of life. So far as the decoratiy 
treatments of walls were concerned, French 
designers of the seventeenth century wert 
far ahead of the English. It was not until 
the early Georgian period, when Gri 
ling Gibbons and his fellow-workers wet 
achieving such notable results in the de 
orative treatments of walls, that mirrot 
were used in a purely ornamental way 

Robert Adam quickly comes to mind 
when eighteenth-century designers are men 
tioned; also Thomas Sheraton. Both used 
mirrors in a way that Chippendale and Hep 
plewhite did not attempt, although the de 
tached glasses of the latter men are among 
the finest things of their kind in existence 
A beautiful convex mirror by Chippendale 
is shown as the opening illustration, This 
is a true mirror, as distinguished from thi 
looking-glass. The distinctions were care 
fully made in the eighteenth century. Mir 
rors were of the convex order, very orna 
mental (girandoles, to be exact), while 
looking-glasses were more strictly utilitar 
ian, usually long and narrow and going 
back to a far earlier origin. These distinc 
tions have lost much of their original mean 
ing. We speak of mirrors in a general 
way, meaning everything in mercury and 
glass. Many collectors, particularly in this 
country, call the long and narrow specimens 
looking-glasses and the horizontal, mantel 
types, mirrors. Those who are very exact 
confine the latter term to circular giran 
doles, but it is only in months of searching 
that a genuine one is found. Consequently 
the word may be correctly used only a few 
times in a year. Meanwhile “mirror” 
comes easily, far more so than “looking 
glass,” which bears out the theory of a cer 
tain English connoisseur that American col 
lectors prefer to call their possessions by 
wrong names. It really makes little differ 
ence which word we use, provided we hav 
the articles themselves. 

The examples illustrated belong to the 
collection of old glasses in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and while they are literally 
museum pieces, they nevertheless represent 
with a few exceptions, what may still be 
found in this country in the way of old 
specimens. There are several private c 
lections in this country containing convex 
“Constitution,” and American Empire mir 
rors just as fine, a few where there ar 
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qually beautiful specimens of the seven- 


teenth century, and many instances where 


me or two mirrors are owned comparing 


favorably with any of my illustrations. The 
fact sometimes needs to be emphasized that 
really beautiful old things may still be se- 


ured. It is not so easy to find rare and 


beautiful things as it was ten or fifteen years 


so. But there will always be opportuni- 
ies to find old furniture, china, silver, mir- 
‘ors, etc., as long as the collecting spirit is 


in existence. 


In dividing old looking-glasses into dif- 
erent classes, several difficulties are imme- 
iately encountered. “Eagle mirrors” be- 
ong to one very large class, but cover sev- 
ral different types. Chippendale used the 


eagle in a masterly way, perhaps most suc- 


We 
o find him using this bird in connection 
vith elaborately carved looking-glasses of 


-essfully in the real girandole mirrors. 


Lis 


mahogany in which the eagle alone is gilded. 


[here are many variations of this theme, 
ne simple type being very well known in 
ls country. 

1en there are the “Constitution” mir- 
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rors, in which the American eagle is used 
in various ways. 


Genuine “Constitutions” 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Louis XVI Mirror and Console 
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American “Constitution” Looking-Glasses, Mahogany Two Eighteenth Century Looking-Glasses, 1770-1790, 
Frames, Gold Ornaments ‘a Good Examples of Scarce Types 






































Three Interesting American Specimens, the Central One Made in 1790, the Others Between 1800 and 1820 




















Che Christmas Spirit 


ITH the coming of Christmas old problems 
present themselves: What to Give? How to 


What to Add to the 


Decorate the House? 
Christmas Menu? 

There is an ancient sameness to our celebration of 
Yuletide. Yet therein lies the charm. 

Suppose that holly and mistletoe should disappear 
that Christmas trees ceased to grow, that all the can- 
dlesticks turned into electric iights, and all the fire 
places into radiators. Suppose that all the cooks 
should forget how to make plum pudding or that St. 
Nicholas moved to Mars! It is too tragic even i 
the thinking. 

Because last year, and the year before, and the yea 
before that, we bought holly and mistletoe and candles 
is just the reason why we take particular joy in repeat 
ing the purchase this year, just as we shall next yea 
and the next and the next. And if by chance the 
Christmas theme seems a bit monotonous, read Leig! 
Hunt’s “Inexhaustibility of Subject of Christmas 
Here is a fragment : 

“So many ‘things have been said of late years ab 
Christmas, that it is supposed by some there is no sa 
ing more. What! do they suppose that everything has 
been said that can be said about any one Christmas 
thing ? 

About 

About 

About 

About 

About rosemary ? 

About mistletoe? (Good Heavens! what an 
mense number of things remain to be said about mistle 
toe !) 

About Christmas Eve? 

About Christmas boxes? 

About turkeys ? 

About carols? 

About mummers? 

About Yule-logs ? 

About New Year’s Day? 

About gifts? 

About wassail? 

About Twelfth cake? 

About the doctor? 

About all being in the wrong? 

About all being in the right? 

About faith, hope, and endeavor? 

About the greatest plum-pudding for the greatest 
number ?” 


It is a good way to get into a Christmas mood — this 


plum-pudding for instance? 
mince-pie ? 

holly ? 

ivy? 
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‘Hymn to the Nat a ee 
of “When Joseph sa 
beauty of Phillips ] 
It makes litt] 


mas spirit 
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Christ 
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_ Thereafter it will be diffi- 
‘-kens caricatured Hunt in the 
Harold Skimpole, of “Bleak 
it the rest of the year we can 
hristmas, always remembering 
1t of all disagreeable people in 
preme. 
iristmas spirit it is well to 
>to begin and where to end 
the advice of genial Ham- 
f his “Study Fire” papers. 
“Dreamthorp” and read 
. ST] here are other books of 
ites this delightful sage of the 
hristmas eve it is ‘Dreamthorpe’ 
lie at my hand.” And after 
aps Washington Irving’s mem- 
tmas” and “Christmas in the 
And Dickens! Where 
and Christmas? There 
Eve at Mr. Wardle’s with 
Winkle and Mr. Snodgrass and 
sreat deal of mistletoe in this 
ire, Wardle stirs the punch- 
ick says: “I care not for 


fr SCOT. 


<ens 


Fezziwigs! No one should 


rly of this gathering, or Mrs. 

tantial smile, or the three 
> and blooming, or the oid fid- 
with twenty couples, “always 

place.” And the Christmas 

how the roast goose and the 
holly and the roast chestnuts 
a Christmas mood, if anything 
Tiny Tim and the little 
Miss Belinda putting in sugar 
| Master Peter cracking nuts, 
yudding, holly-decked and 
bran There is simply no end to the 
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Hearth” and “The Christ- 


> oh! s no one could write of Christ- 
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Charles Dickens. But Thackeray’s “Ma- 
” cor mind with its rollicking, joy- 
cannot be left out, nor the old, 
carols, oO are ever new at Yuletide. The 
than ing else, bring Christmas to us. 
choo e majestic sweep of Milton’s 
the medieval quaintness 
Walking,” or the modern 
“Oh, Little Town of Bethle- 
fference. We have found the 
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TAPESTRY—MAKING 


Some Account of its History and the Methods of Weaving 


N an authentic work on the subject of 

tapestry it is stated that on the wall 
Beni-Hassan, 
built about 3000 years before Christ, 


of the hypogeum at 
there is depicted a 
loom, showing some 
of the essential parts 
of the modern high 
warp tapestry loom, 
and in a painting at 
Thebes, 1600 B. C., 
a later kind of loom 
is illustrated. 

The poet Ovid 
gives the mytholog- 
ical origin of the art 
in his description of 
the contest between 
the Lydian maiden, 


Arachne, and the 
goddess Miner- 
va. According to 


this story, Arachne, 
who was very vain 
of her skill in weav- 
ing, challenged the goddess. Each attached 
the warp to the beam and passed the slender 
“broaches” in and out among the threads. 
Minerva wrought the scenes of her contest 
with Neptune, while Arachne portrayed the 
love adventures of Jupiter. The goddess 
admired the maiden’s work, but was enraged 
that a mortal should dare to challenge an 
immortal, so in her anger she destroyed 
Arachne’s tapestry, struck her on the fore- 
head, and, changing her into a spider, com- 
manded her to weave on forever. 
Tapestry holds a unique place in the 
world of woven fabrics. Properly speak- 


“Penance and Holy Orders.” 


By R. I, GEARE 


ing, it cannot be classed as textile work, 


as there is no thread carried completely 





French Tapestry Panel of the Late Eighteenth Century 


across the entire width of the warp, as in 
weaving, but only threads carried over a 
few of the strings of the warp and knotted 
so as to retain their places. In other words, 
each thread of the weft is put in where it 
is needed, and extends no further. Within 
a very short time the “tapissier’” may have 
occasion to use dozens of different tints, 
each being wound on its own little bobbin. 
These bobbins are rapidly passed between 
the strips which form the warp, and from 
the pieces of wool thus threaded between 
them, the weft is gradually constructed, 
piecemeal, as the design is worked out. A 





Early Fifteenth Century Burgundian, Part of a Series of the 


Seven Sacraments 
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somewhat detailed description of the modus 
operandi will be found at the end of this 
article. 

Tapestry also differs from embroidery, 
as it is not made 
with a needle, nor is 
it worked on the 
completed surface, 
but upon the 
stretched strings of 
the warp. These 
strings may be held 
in the frame either 
vertically. or  hori- 
zontally. If vertical- 
ly, the tapestry is 
called “a haute 
and if hori- 
zontally, “a basse 
lisse” —that is by the 
high warp omthe low 
warp process. 

Tapestries were 
highly prized by the 
ancient Greeks, and 
the Parthenon is said to have been furnished 
with them, They were woven of various 
substances and textures. 

In the early Christian period, the draw- 
ings and designs for tapestries became de- 
based, and the colors used degenerated into 
being gorgeous, while under Mohammedan 
influence, the weavers are said to have dis- 
played an excellent appreciation of color, 
drawing and decorative effect. 

In the 12th and 13th centuries a great ex- 
tension of the tapestry art took place. It 
began to be applied to private use in the 
homes of the nobility instead of being re- 
stricted to churches and monasteries. 

In the 13th and 14th centuries the Flem- 
ish who had long been celebrated for their 
tapestries, carried the art to great perfec- 
tion. In fact the invention of tapestry has 
been ascribed by some writers to the people 
of Flanders, but this claim could at best 
only relate to tapestry produced by the 
loom. 


lisse” ; 


The custom of decorating walls with 
hangings, long before lath and plaster were 
invented, is of very remote origin, and the 
oldest of these mural tapestries are stated 
to be certain fragments from the Church 
of Saint Gereon in Cologne, which were 
woven in Europe in the 11th or 12th cen- 
tury, and it is further recorded that the 
most antique of all existing tapestries are 
those which were discovered in the Crimea 
by Stephani, the archeologist, who believes 
that they were woven in Asia some 400 
years before the Christian era, 

Starting from the East, the manufacture 
of tapestry gradually became established in 
various countries. The art-industry reached 
its height in Flanders in the 15th century, 
and especially at Arras, which place has 
given its name to all kinds of tapestry, 
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“The Meeting of Antony and Cleopatra”—One of a Series of Tapestries Made in Flanders 


whether manufactured there or not. After 
1477 when the town of Arras was captured 
by Louis XI, the centre of the tapestry in- 
dustry was removed to Brussels, where the 
famous Raphael cartoons were worked by 
order of Pope Leo X for the Sistine Chapel 
at Rome. These cartoons were, by advice 
of Rubens, purchased by Charles I of Eng- 
land. 

Among the early European manufac- 
tories of tapestry were those of Brussels. 
Arras, Antwerp, Lisle, Oudenarde, Tour- 
nay, Bruges and Valenciennes. Those of 
Arras were executed chiefly in wool, with 
a little hemp and cotton, but without silk, 
or gold or silver thread. The richer and 
more costly kinds were fabricated principal- 
ly at Florence and Venice. 

The Flemish designs were chiefly orna- 
mental, such as beautiful combinations of 
flower and leaf forms, together with figure 
subjects, having architectural framing and 
backgrounds. The famous verdures of the 
17th century are Flemish and French tapes- 





In the Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts 


tries, with groups of trees, park-like groves 


and underbrush, while sometimes an 
lusion to hunting appeared in the for¢ 


ground. It was for a long time fashion 





able to hang galleries and halls with thes 
verdures, or “greeneries.” 

The French have always been great a 
mirers of tapestry, and as early as 1025 


factory was established at Poitiers, an 
many other French towns later followe 
suit. The converts took 


accounts for the constant introduction 
religious subjects. In more recent tim 
the celebrated Gobelins manufactory W 
established, and it has become famous 
over the world for the richness and beaut 
of its productions. The name refers 


two brothers who established the first 


tapestry manufactory in Paris 
The production of tapestries was fo! 


time cheapened in the Brussels factorie 


about the year 1500, by the introduction « 
quick methods, such 
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up the work, whicl 


sol 
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as coloring parts of 
the design with liquid dyes after the tapes 








ut the Middle of the Seventeenth Century. 


was woven, This was done by giving 
irious portions of the same piece to dif- 
rent persons and then joining them .to- 


rether by clever needlework. The deterio- 


tion of the art became so pronounced 
iat stringent laws were passed in Brussels 
hereby no tapestries of a certain size were 
be made except under the regulations of 

orporation of tapestry weavers, and all 
ries woven in Brussels and the Low 
untries had to have certain marks as 
ll as the names by which they could be 
ntified. About this time the basse loom 





ppeared, as it allowed quicker results, and 


was the ruin of the finer work. De- 
rns deteriorated, too, after the days of 
iphael, and religious persecutions and 
rife led to the emigration of the weavers 
completed the destruction of tapestry- 
iaking in the Low Countries. 
\ great revival of tapestry-making oc- 


urred in France in the 17th century. 


lenry IV, being displeased with the pieces 
roduced, established a new manufactory 
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at Paris and other places. He imported 
talented workmen and provided them with 
free lodgings and workshops wherever they 
chose to settle. Their work was protected 
by his prohibiting the importation of for- 
eign made tapestries, under the penalties of 
confiscation and a heavy fine. During this 
period several notable pieces were executed, 
such as “Coriolanus,” “Constantine the 
Great,” and “Rinaldo and Armida.” Henry 
IV was succeeded by Louis XIV, who car- 
ried forward with great enthusiasm the 
plans of his predecessor. But about 1690, 
the treasury became depleted through many 
costly wars, and even the great tapestry 
pieces and other works of art were de- 
stroyed for the precious metals which they 
contained. It was on this account that the 
Gobelins manufactory closed its doors in 
1694, and they remained closed for about 
three years. 

In one of the best published works on 
tapestry, it is recorded that in the early 
years Of the 18th century the work of the 
Gobelins manufactory was marked by the 
monotonous repetition of hangings from 
old cartoons, and there were but few new 
designs. When Robert Cotte became the 
director in 1735, he at once recognized the 
need of new ideas, and formed a new school 
of drawing, so that in 1750 that celebrated 
establishment was again in a very prosper- 
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ous condition. De- 
signs by leading ar- 
tists of the day had a 
conspicuous effect on 
the technique of 
weaving. The new 
models were full of 
subtle color and deli- 
cate grey tones, 
writes one author, 
and the application of 
the fine, bold, deco- 
rative color schemes 
of Le Brun and his 
school, when applied 
to the new designs, 
resulted in utter fail- 
ure. After a long 
struggle between the 
weavers and the 
painters, which end- 
ed in the defeat of 
the former, the Gobe- 
lins tapestries became 
nothing more than 
woven pictures, ex- 
act yet lifeless copies 
of the originals. 

In St. Petersburg, 
Peter the Great 
founded a_ tapestry 
manufactory in 1716 
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“La Baillée des Roses” Ceremony. French Pictorial Tapestry of the 


Fifteenth Century 
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“The Death of Cleopatra.” 
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Fine Example of the Florid Border 


Tapestry. Seventeenth Century, Flemish 


by procuring work- 
men from the Gobe- 
lins establishment and 
from Flanders. 

In the Anglo-Sax- 
on days of England 
silken curtains, em- 
broidered in gold, 
were made for the 
dwellings of the no- 
bility, and the won- 
derful specimen 
known as the Bayeux 
tapestry, fabricated in 
the days of William 
the Conqueror, was 
an evidence of the use 
of linen, worked with 
wool. This piece of 
needlework is said to 
have been executed by 
his Queen and her 
maidens, in commem- 
Oration of the con- 
quest of England. It 
was bestowed by Ma- 
tilda on the cathedral 
of Bayeux, of which 
Opo, the Conqueror’s 
brother, was bishop. 
Tapestry hangings be- 
came more general in 
the days of Eleanor 
of Castile, when they 


began to be employed as a covering for 
floors. The rich tapestry of Elizabeth’s 
time was noticed by poets and other writers 
of that day, and it appears that tapestry 
weaving was introduced into England in the 
reign of Henry VIII, and was practised 
from that time with more or less success. 

The most important tapestry factory in 
England was the one founded at Mortlake 
in 1619 under the patronage of James I. 
Works were also established at Fulham and 
in Soho. The last of the English tapestry 
works was at Exeter, where workmen from 
Gobelins were employed. At the Mortlake 
manufactory superb hangings for the royal 
family were produced. They were hung 
upon frames by means of hooks and often 
at some little distance from the walls, so 
that concealment behind the tapestry was 
quite practicable. This arrangement facili- 
tated the removal of one suit of tapestry 
and the institution of another, to suit par- 
ticular occasions, such as a royal progress, 
when the tapestry was sometimes sent on 
and affixed to the walls for that special oc- 
casion. 

The details of tapestry-making may be 
briefly described as follows: 

Two kinds of tapestry work are recog- 
nized—i. e. high and low warp (haute-lisse 
and basse lisse). The looms, and conse- 
quently the warps, are differently situated 
in each. In the low warp, they are placed 


flat and parallel to the horizon, the weaver 
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sitting, while those of the high warp are 
erected perpendicularly, the weaver stand- 
ing. The high warp loom consists of four 
principal pieces, two long planks of wood, 
and two thick rollers, or beams. The planks 
are set upright with the beams across them, 
one at the top, the other at the bottom—or 
about a foot above the ground. Each has 
its trunnions, by which they are suspended 
above the planks, and they are turned with 
bars. In each roller is a groove from one 
end to the other, capable of containing a 
long, round piece of wood fastened in it 
with hooks. The idea is to fix the ends of 
the warp, which is a kind of worsted or 
twisted woollen thread, wound on the upper 
roller. The work, as fast as it is woven, is 
wound, on the lower roller. Inside the 
planks, which are 7 or 8 feet high, holes are 
pierced from top to bottom, in which are 
inserted thick pieces of iron, with hooks at 
one end serving to sustain the coat-stave. 
which is about 3 inches in diameter and 
runs the whole length of the loom. These 
pieces of iron are also pierced with holes, 
and by properly inserting a pin, the stave 
can be drawn nearer or set further off. 
Thus, the coats or threads which are 
fastened to each thread of the warp with 





a kind of sliding knot, forming a mesh 
wing, are stretched or loosened at pleasuré 
On the coat-stave are fixed the coats 
threads, which make the threads of the wary] 
cross each other, and serve to keep the war] 
open for the passage of broaches wound 
with silk, woollens or other materials used 
in making the piece of tapestry. The work 
man keeps by him a number of small sticks 
about an inch in diameter, but of different 
lengths, which serve to make the threads of 
the warp cross each other, and in order t 
ensure the threads thus crossed, retaining 
their proper places, a packthread is run 
among the threads above the stick. 

For working the silk or wool of the woo 
within the threads of the 


warp, a broach, 
reed (or comb), and an iron needle are r 
quired. The broach is made of some hard 
wood, 7 or 8 inches long and 2/3 inch thick 
ending in a point, with a small handle. This 
serves as a shuttle, the silks (or other ma 


terial used in the work), being wound 

it. The reed is also of wood, 8 or g inch 
long and an inch thick at the back, thinning 
off to the extremity of the teeth, which 
more or less apart, according to the greatet 
or less degree of fineness of the intend 
work. The needle is like an ordinary needle 
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nly larger and longer. Its use is to press 
the wool and silks close when there is any 
ine or color that does not fit well. 
Everything being ready for the work, 
he weaver places himself on the wrong side 
f the piece, with his back towards the de- 
n, so that he has to go to the other side 
the loom whenever he wishes to examine 
the work. In order to put the silk, etc., in 
he warp, he first looks at the design; than 
king a broach full of the proper color, he 
laces it among the threads of the warp, 
vhich he brings across each other with his 
fingers by means of the coats or threads 
astened to the staff. This operation is 
peated every time he has to change the 
lor. Having placed the silk or wool, he 
eats it with his reed or comb, and, having 
vrought in several rows over each other, he 
asses around to observe the effect, and in 
rder to reform the contours with his needle 
f necessary. As the work advances, it is 
rolled upon the lower beam, and as much 
arp is unrolled from the upper beam as 
may be desired. 
The illustrations accompanying _ this 
rticle are furnished by, and reproduced 
through the courtesy of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 
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ITH some previous planning, a 
draft upon the store of garden 
bulbs, or an outlay of a few cents 
at the florists, flowers are possible 

for the Christmas dinner table that are fully 
equal in their beauty to the more expensive 
varieties impossible to the ordinary purse. 

A simple jardiniére or fern dish, or, in 
the case of water-grown plants, a low glass 
bowl form a suitable setting for the dainty 
blossoms coaxed into bloom out of season. 
If home-grown their value is enhanced by 
their association. 

The method of growing is so simple! 
Such bulbs as tulips, narcissus, hyacinths 
and jonquils require an opportunity for 
abundant root growth in a dark, cool place 
before they are forced for flowers; hence 
these will have to be procured from a florist 
in a growing state unless one begins early 
in the fall. When already started the roots 
must be packed in moss or sand and kept 
moist. Given plenty of light and a living- 
room temperature they will grow rapidly. 

One of the most exquisite centerpieces is 
a low, broad bowl of lily-of-the-valley with 
its sweet-scented bells and green leaves. 
Seven or eight weeks prior to growth of 
buds, the roots are packed closely in a 
shallow box for a period of rest. About 
three weeks before Christmas a number of 
Pips or eyes are arranged in a fern dish with 


IVE FLOWERS FOR 


RISTMAS 


By M. ROBERTS CONOVER 


sand about them and watered. A little mos 
helps to hold the moisture. A light, sunny 
room with a temperature of sixty-five d 
grees during the day and not less than 
forty-five at night will bring the blossoms 
out nicely. 

Another charming effect is obtained with 
the Chinese Sacred Narcissus. These bulbs 
usually retail at ten or fifteen cents. The) 
will flower from four to six weeks afte: 
they are started. Those procured early 
December should have an abundance 
thread-like roots and leaf blades four ot 
five inches long. Their careful transfer t 
a shallow bow! will not retard their growth 
in the least. They are held in place | 
pebbles, and water to cover the rootlets i 
poured in about them. This is replenished 
from time to time as required. A 
about seven inches in diameter holds fou 
medium-sized bulbs with ease. They 
grow to perfection if kept at the side of 
sunny window in a moderately warm room 

The Cyclamen is another interesting 
plant. It should be started in October. The 
bulbs should be placed in six- or seven-incl 
pots—one in each pot—filled with soft, rich 
leaf mold. The crown of the bulb being 
level with its top. They should be kept in 
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dark place for three or four weeks, then 
brought to the light in a temperature of 
ifty degrees at night and sixty-five de- 
rrees in the daytime. 

The roots or bulbs of the freesia, snow- 
lrop (Galanthus) and star of Bethlehem 

Ornithogalum) are of easy culture. These 
equire to be planted in October, as recom- 
nended for the Cyclamen. Sand will an- 
swer for the snowdrop and star of Beth- 
ehem. They must be brought to the light 

bout December Ist. 

Certain summer flowers are welcome or- 
naments on the Christmas table. The Scar- 
let Sage or Salvia is very Christmasy in 
its effect. These plants should not have 
loomed during the summer. If you were 
‘orehanded enough to pot them in rich 
arth, a temperature of eighty degrees will 
bring them into bloom by the holidays. 

\lthough but one variety of flowcring 
plant or bulb should grace the home dinner 
able, several kinds should be grown. They 
nake exquisite Christmas tokens. Then, 
est the Christmas spirit exceed one’s prepa- 
ration and a friend receive the last plant in- 
tended for the home table, thrust eight or 
ten seeds of the Tom Thumb nasturtium 
into a pot of rich earth. Water them well 
ind set them in a sunny window in a warm 
room, Even when one does not get bloom, 


these plants afford decoration in emergency. 




















Novelties Imported 
.from Copenhagen 
‘Suitable for the 
Christmas Table 
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THE MERRY YULETIDE SEASON 


HE gift season is here again and even those of us who have 
satisfied our own conscience by the determination not to 
give a single tawdry, inartistic gift, cannot be free from the hor- 
rible fear that we may receive precisely what we refrain from 
giving. The clap-trap articles with which the shops will fairl) 
reek during December are so much easier to buy than the beauti- 
ful or useful something that we could really receive with pleasure. 
The former thrust themselves in one’s way, assault one’s eyes; 
the latter are like the first shy violets of early spring that need 
much patient seeking. Even though we know that those who 
have us on their list will avoid department stores and go to special 
shops we cannot feel safe; there are special shops whose names 
years ago stood for the best available thing in the way of silver, 
jewelry or lamps, for instance, and whose wares to-day, while 
still superlative in price, are inferior in design; while their 
standards in gold smithery and silver smithery are the conven- 
tional ones from which they have never departed since they 
started in business in the blessed Mid-Victorian days. More 
over, even the best of them have quantities of catch-penny, 
meaningless, machine-made silver articles littering their counters, 
and which the unknowing credulously buy as the correct thing 
because it came from Smith & Co.’s. 

And if the gift givers feel secure in going to the best book- 
shop in town, are not manifold inartistic books and prints dis- 
played along with the better sort? Because we are known to be 
travelers are we not sure to receive one of those “beautiful travel 
books illustrated in color” to which the harassed gift-giver al- 
ways turns? And yet we, ingrates, do not find more than one or 
two of these sketchy-looking water colors of French or Italian 
scenes worth the expense of reproduction. No, we conclude 
pessimistically, not many books are a joy to possess. Books for 
their contents merely can be procured from a library; and books 
beautifully bound and printed are hard to find. Well, then, how 
about a bit of rosy copper or yellow brass? Umph, we grumble 
skeptically, that might not be intolerable provided the purchaser 
could discriminate between a heavy bit of metal beaten by hand 
into a beautiful shape and a thin sheet of brass or copper bent by 
machinery into an ordinary shape (and often soldered at the 
joinings). Or how about some hand-made jewelry, since we 
have been heard to prefer a dollar’s worth of silver wrought into 
interesting design by a craftsman, to a machine-made gold rose 
on which a diamond dew-drop sparkled. This suggestion, too, 
would be worth while if the craftsman were also a good practical 
workman ;; we have had beautiful jewelry that fell apart in no 
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icile, the despairing friends tell us to 


our minds. Is there nothing that we 
shock to our sensitive souls? We know 


ve really want, and some day we will treat 


make the occasion an almost sanctified 


yuld like to see this flow of good-will and 
} a saner and more dignified channel. For 
t a whole village, city, or state, make itself 


resent with the pennies, or a small portion 


yuld otherwise go into jim-crack gifts to 
Consider, for a moment, 
usness and pride might be developed if all 
Virginia, say, were to encourage all the 
give presents to them (the teachers) nor 
has become a great fad among school 


heir pennies into a fund for purchasing and 


ke of Gloucester Street” of Williamsburg, 


ital, and presenting it to the state. This 


horoughfare that began at William and 
led at the House of Burgesses, was, more 
\merica, trodden by famous feet. It was 
1erican liberty, even when full justice has 

And yet it is falling into ruin. How 
r Virginians to take a solemn vow against 
sents to each other, and give this magnifi- 


their state. This is only one suggestion for 


Public parks, fountains, art 


mas giving. 


historic houses, could be presented in the 
ld be in accord with the aim of all civiliza- 


to look beyond self and consider the state. 
this sort of Christmas giving without the 
lf-contempt that accompanies the present 
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A COTTAGE FAMINE 

iced the cry of “cottage famine” in Eng- 

fforts or Parliament to solve the problem. 
recently sent a special correspondent on 


il 
ugh the rural districts to report on the pro- 


yttages to laborers, and whether the con- 
s was as deplorable as is claimed. His re- 
t daily, were appalling. It makes one sus- 
| a picturesque country cottage, as well as 
ent in mind when he wrote bluntly: 

ic holds the living and the dead 

& fire of fever creeps along the rotten floor 


ich of incest in the warrens of the poor.” 


poverty (though an English farm laborer’s 
all), but an actual lack of houses, said the 
lent, that caused a man, wife, and plentiful 
to two rooms; and another large family in 
k of cottages that caused young folks who 
emigrate, or to remain behind practically 


hildren and waiting till a cottage should be 


go through the marriage ceremony and 
Cottages are spoken for three or four 
are snapped up the minute the last tenant 


lly it is not by the orignal couple who “be- 
fections having shifted somewhat in the in- 


any depravity in them, but because they 
ome with its common interests. 

who lease their farms from some aristo- 
r, will not build laborers’ houses on an- 
and this other man, usually absentee, says 
uld be eaten up if he built houses for all his 


Naturally those cottages built a hundred or 
n the squire himself used to live in the coun- 


farmers, are no longer adequate for the 


pulation; nor are they kept in repair or pro- 
itary arrangements. 


In fact, they are most- 


abitable ruin. It goes hard to believe this 


ywer-smothered, thatched cottages we have 
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all admired when traveling in England. Yet only here and there, 
where a rich landlord is interested in his tenants, are new cot- 
ages built or old ones repaired (beautiful thatched roofs being 
replaced by hideous galvanized iron). In the aggregate there are 
far more laborers than houses, and if all the unfit houses were 
rejected from the count, the disproportion would be enormous. 

In a certain village in Dorset a woman of forty lived in a cot- 
tage with her father, and had built up a dressmaking business 
which supported them both in comfort for years after he had 
given up daily work in the fields. Last spring the old father died, 
and the dressmaker was straightway turned out to make room 
for a family that had three stalwart sons who, with the father, 
made four more laborers on an estate that sorely needed them. 
A family of six were thus squeezed into the three rooms where 
two had lived decently. Meanwhile the evicted dressmaker could 
find no other cottage wherein she could continue her trade. Her 
furniture was stored by some pitying neighbor in a leaky shed 
where it was being spoilt. Unless she could rent a cottage she 
would have to move away, abandon the little business she had 
built up, and commence life all over. And there was no cottage 
to be got. “If I may express my own opinion,” continues the 
correspondent, “it is a blistering shame on the fair name of Eng- 
land that such conditions should exist ; but they do exist, and they 
are everywhere palliated by those responsible—the landed pro- 
prietors. 

S 


CABBAGE PATCHES 


OUSING reform commenced in this country about fifty 
years ago, naturally with the “tenement” since tenement 
evils were grouped and easy to discover. The labors of workers 
in this field are beyond all praise; but in their zeal to correct the 
tenement house they have long overlooked the equally menacing 
condition of the small single, two or three-family house, either 
in the city or country. These do not come under the Tenement 
House Building Law, and contractor builders are quick to take 
advantage of the fact and pack them close together, street after 
street, and with as many dark bedrooms as they please. There 
is often a common yard toilet for two such houses, and a com- 
mon hydrant; and, of course, in material and construction such 
dwellings actually invite destruction by fire. They are found 
throughout the whole United States in towns ranging from five 
hundred to twenty-five thousand in population; they are usually 
the “slum spots” through which the railroad passes and whose 
uninviting exteriors we get many a glimpse of as we travel up 
and down the land. Other violations of the claims of health and 
decency lie outside the towns altogether—the dilapidated shacks 
or hovels, crowded with people, on the outskirts, and which no 
amount of reform could render fit for habitation. 

Not only did this question long escape busy housing reformers. 
but even those writers who concern themselves with problems of 
the poor have kept to city conditions. When we read Bernard 
Shaw’s “Widowers’ Houses” we are apt to think it is only in 
the city, and not out in beautiful rural England that there are 
damp yards, dark rooms overcrowded, no sinks and all the othe: 
objectionable features of slum life. When we read “Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch,” the magnetism of the inimitable Mrs. 
Wiggs herself almost seems to excuse and glorify the miserable 
conditions that the Cabbage Patch really stood for. 

This whole subject of wrong conditions outside the tenement 
offers an enormous field for social workers. It is ripest in small 
towns, and everyone should get after it—Women’s Clubs, Church 
Clubs, Debating Societies, or any other gatherings that should 
exist at least partly for the purpose of helping humanity along. 
You may live in a really charming town, but are you sure it has 
not somewhere its little unsuspected slum spot? 

<< 
PRINT-MAKING 


RINT-MAKING was, from the beginning of reproduction 
processes, so closely allied to book-making that it is strange 
that hardly one of the great public libraries of this country 
has an appropriation for buying prints. They hold print 
exhibitions, it is true, and these exhibitions do much to 
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bring before the public eye the beauties of multiple processes, 
such as etching, engraving and lithography. But the prints ex- 
hibited are loan collections which cost the library not a penny. 
Some collectors even refuse to lend to an institution that will not 
devote some of its funds to acquiring at least the nucleus of a 
print gallery; and for the same reason, several New York con- 
noisseurs of the past who have had valuable prints to leave be- 
hind them refused to bequeath them to our Public Library. Per- 
haps the demand must come from the people themselves. It is en- 
tirely supposable that if enough people informed themselves 
about great print makers, and then inquired for specimens of their 
work at the public libraries, the authorities might awaken to the 
advisability of supplying the demand, as they do in the case of 
books. For the benefit of our readers who are interested in this 
fascinating subject (and we know many are from the letters 
they sent regarding a paragraph printed last year about etchers) 
we would say that “The Print Collector’s Quarterly” is an in- 
valuable though inexpensive mine of information. It is pub- 
lished in February, April, October and December of each year. 
It contains many delightful little reproductions, and the text 
deals chiefly with the works of the recognized great masters of 
engraving and etching, both old and modern; attention is also 
paid to such contemporary etchings as seem worthy of considera- 
tion by collectors. The fact that this little magazine is printed at 
the De Vinne Press of New York would alone insure an artistic 
publication, while the fact that its editor, its publisher, and its 
contributors are the foremost men in the print world insure the 
excellence of its contents. Another joy to the print-lover’s heart 
is a book published in October, called “Prints and their Makers,” 
a volume exquisite in every detail of the planning and making, 
discussing with authority the notable engravers and etchers of 
the world, from the time of Albrecht Direr on. The two-hun- 
dred plates for the illustrations have all been made with much 
care from original etchings and form an interesting and valuable 
collection. The book is edited and prefaced by the new head of 
the Print Department of the Boston Museum. 
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THE ARCHITECT AND THE ENGINEER 


N American engineer who has lived and worked a long 
A time in France humbled the pride of a newly arrived batch 
of Beaux-Arts students recently by telling them that his profes- 
sion of engineer had ousted theirs of architecture. In fact, it 
is a warning he has been sounding to all American students for 
some years past, till the very walls of the neighboring cafés know 
the story ; how his steel framework has passed beyond bridge and 
railroad construction and into shops and flats and private houses ; 
and that the time is not far distant when it will stand frankly 
for the material it is, without the sheathing of stone which the 
architect now supplies to it. And then farewell to this noble 
art of antiquity! Of course the young architects had heard it 
before, but somehow the gentleman in question told it more 
convincingly, and his familiarity with their school and his well- 
known friendship and kindliness towards American students, 
made the sad tale sound more imminent than it used to. 

But their alarm was only momentary. When they left him 
and thought it over they saw that architecture differs from en- 
gineering in that it pays paramount attention to pleasing the 
eye. As that pithy English writer W. S. Sparrow says, “The 
engineer's aim is utility plus science and mathematical calcula- 
tion: the architect’s, utility plus art and beauty. Their rivalry 
to-day arises from the fact that each is trying to please a public 
with a still different aim, utility plus cheapness.” It is not likely 
that any one of these combinations will ever banish the other two. 

In the old days the engineer worked alone, designing in his 
own study the bridges he was to build; but since he has become 
a collaborator with the architect he has become purely the con- 
structor, and is subservient to the architect who is the designer. 
It is true that an era of steel construction, that is steel alone 
without a stone envelope, is likely to come; but the steel will have 
to be artistically designed just as any other building material 
must be; and until engineers are artists and receive an artist’s 
training along with their engineering, the architect need have no 
fear of losing ground. 








A GERMAN CHRISTMAS 
IN AMERICA 


OUR weeks to Christmas! 
So far in advance do the children 
of German parentage begin to think 


of the coming Great Festival. There 
is a desire to run errands which borders 
almost upon the remarkable. And there is 
a change in behavior second only to the 
eagerness to “do things.” There is a change 
in everything—even Old Hans, the barn- 
man, begins to smile again; and Gretchen, 
the cook, stirs wild hopes by the announce- 
ment that soon the samples of Christmas 
cakes will begin to come. And with the 
advent of Thanksgiving Day these Christ- 
mas cakes do make their appearance—mys- 
terious as the coming of old Kris Kringle 
himself. The first brilliant November sun- 
set causes Gretchen to remark that “Heute 
Abend backt der Kris Kringle.” (To-night 
Santa Claus is baking.) And to be sure, at 
the dinner table next day, at the places of 
the little ones, several “Pfefferntisse,” or a 
“Lebkuchen,” or a “Springele” are found 
as samples of Kris Kringle’s work and in 
proof of Gretchen’s statement of the eve- 
ning before. 
“Pfefferntisse” are usually the first to 
receive attention. This is perhaps because 
they are the best-known and best-liked of 


all the kinds. In their making, almost the 


whole family takes part, for after the eggs 
and sugar have been put into a large bowl, 
the mixture has to be stirred for one whole 
hour. The bowl usually passes from hand 
to hand, each stirring a length of time in- 
dicated by dividing sixty minutes by the 
number of persons who are to wield the 
spoon. Of course father and mother are 
exempted from this; but their presence in 
the kitchen is radically necessary. With 
Groszmutter it is different. Even though 
her seventy-five years set heavily upon her, 
yet must she lend the magic of her hand, 
even if for but one stir of the spoon. And 
then, at the end of the hour’s stirring, when 
the creamy mass has increased to many 
times its bulk at the beginning, who but 
Groszmutter could so well measure out the 
spices, the salt, the pepper, the grated lemon 
peel and that marvelous little bit of harts- 
horn which has to be taken up with a pen- 
knife? Who could so well do all this? 
Mother perhaps. Perhaps Gretchen. But 
Groszmutter has done it for so many years, 
and then perhaps this may be the last. Who 
can tell? Surely Groszmutter shall do it 
so long as she is able to, for Gretchen must 
“put in” the flour and roll out the dough, 
mother must manage the three-sectioned 
cutter which she presses into the soft mass, 
then reverses, and with a stamp upon a 
piece of hard wood throws out three little 
biscuits, which Minna, the eldest daughter, 
then places one by one in pans prepared 
by Bertha, the second daughter, after which 
that member of the family having the smal- 


By ALBERT J. KLINCK 


lest tip to the little finger dexterously makes 
a small hole with this digit in each spicy 
“Pfeffernusz.”” When the dough has all 
been used up and pan upon pan adorn the 
table, the “Pfefferntisse” are allowed to dry 
over night. Then, early in the morning, 
before the youngsters have arisen, these 
pans must mysteriously have disappeared, 
and when the little ones are off on theit 
way to school each “Pfeffernusz” must be 
turned over so that the moist part of it 
which has rested upon the bottom of thé 
pan is uppermost, and then when into th« 
oven they go, a little cap bubbles out at the 
top, the bottom becomes a rich brown, while 
a rare spicy odor permeates the kitchen and 
creeps into the adjoining room. 

With “Springele” the same amount of 
stirring has to be done. But instead of the 
hartshorn, baking powder is used. And no 
spices are added. Grated lemon peel flav- 
ors the mixture. And when the dough is 
rolled out a wooden “form” (a piece of 
hard wood, upon the surface of which, in 
rectangular spaces, flowers, a cat, bird, ship, 
etc., are carved) is pressed into it, and when 
it is removed there are designs in relief 
upon the dough. These are then cut apart, 
and like “Pfefferniisse,” are allowed to dry 
over night before being baked. 

“Lebkuchen” have in addition to spices 
molasses, citron, cut almonds and cardamon 
seeds. These cakes are likewise allowed t 
dry over night, and after having been 
baked, are glazed. 

A day or two before Christmas the ever- 
green tree arrives. It is kept out in the 
barn, where the cool air aids in holding its 
freshness; and many a trip is made from 
the house to see if it has a good “shape,” 
and which part is to serve as the front and 
which part is to be put against the wall. 

On the day before the Great Holiday the 
Christmas room begins to take on festival 
array. The carpet is covered with duck, so 
that the children may romp and play and 
eat at their will. Ropes of ground pine are 
festooned from the chandelier to the sides 
of the room. Holly is thrust artistically into 
the openings of the gas fixtures and great 
wreathes of the same are hung in the win- 
dows. Each child picks out the corner or 
place where it wishes its presents to be ar 
ranged, so that in the uncertain light of the 
early morning there need be no hesitancy in 
going direct to the right place. A table or 
two are cleared for the gifts to be presented 
to the older folk. 

From the moment the tree is placed in 
the Christmas room it is hard work to keep 
the children away from it. Reluctantly 
they go downstairs to their supper, and joy 
ously they leave the table. Up to the 
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nany others. 


iristmas room they scamper again, and 


reathe in the fresh, agreeable odor of the 
ine tree. Later on they are joined by the 
lder members of the family, with the ex- 
ption of Groszmutter, who sits alone in 


r room, Bible in hand, reading the story 
the first Great Christmas. But she soon 
nes into the room and smilingly asks: 
angen wir nicht bald an?” (Are we not 


‘ing to begin soon?) meaning the trim- 


of the Christmas tree. At which 
inna leaves the room, and returns with 
r arms laden with boxes and paper bags. 


roszmutter seats herself and rocks slowly 


k and forth, her eyes wandering over 
group in the room, her mind reverting 
joyous Christmases come and gone. 
[here follows a short discussion as to 


ho shall trim the top. This occurs every 


ir. But in the end the unwritten law 
lds good, and the oldest of the children 


imbs the ladder and begins the work. 


xT 


Now again father and mother are ex- 


mpted, for they must act as judges and 


int out places that look bare or others that 


ppear overladen, as the children, in their 
xcitement, forget to be artistic in dispos- 


the ornaments, In the midst of it all, 
szmutter, her snowy hair each moment 
‘oming more disarranged about the edge 
the black lace bonnet she wears, trots 


ioyantly back and forth, now and then ad- 
sing that the back of the tree, even 


ugh it does not show very much, must 
be totally forgotten. Nor must the 
avy ornaments be suspended from weak 


ranches. These and other directions come 
rom the alert pioneer as she busies herself 


the tree trimming. 

When the children are fast asleep their 

fts are taken from the room which has 
n locked to them so long, and put into 
places each has selected for them. The 

siting relatives return to their homes, 
ther and father seek their beds, and then 


linna and Henry arrange their parents’ 
ifts and Groszmutter’s upon one of the 


bles, after which they go to their rooms, 


| soon the home is dark and silent. 

By the time the clock on the mantel strikes 

> Groszmutter is up and dressed. She 
s up the room, The air is spicy with 

odor of pine. She sniffs eagerly, and 


tands waiting to see who will come first. 
ut everybody seems to be coming first, 


m the noise in the hall; and then, quite 


ke a human whirlwind, Anna and Herman 
ish in, followed by father and mother and 


other members of the family. 
From then on the activities of the day 
ntinue. The gifts are admired again and 


rain. There is feasting, romping and 


neral hilarity. Presents arrive from 
nte Amalia, or from Onkel Ludwig, and 
Cousins, nieces, nephews 
*h “drop in,” bearing wonderful packages. 
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OWEVER much may be said of 
H curtailing our Christmas list, or of 
abolishing Christmas bonds as rep- 
resented by gifts, the fact remains 
that the custom is bred into our bones. We 
go on with our Christmas shopping, and are 
still pleased, when the day really comes, to 
find at our breakfast-plate, or in our own 
particular corner, or, even better yet, min- 
gled with the children’s presents at the foot 
of the tree, those dainty hollyed packages 
that are a certain guaranty of our friends 
both old and new. 

Since Christmas gifts must be secured, a 
certain class of people with their own in- 
terests at heart, and—let us give them the 
tribute they deserve—with that of the pub- 
lic well in view, have given this luxury- 
loving public a real Christmas present in 
the establishment of the gift or specialty 
shops. The proprietors of these shops have 
led their guests to their very hearthstones 
and made them comfortable with fragrant 
tea. They have, with patience little com- 
prehended, allowed them the privilege, in- 
stinctively dear, of spending rapturous 
hours of exclamation, of fingering, of ques- 
tioning, of exchanging, such as no store 
could permit. 





By LILLIAN M. OSGOOD 


“Yes,” cries the scoffer and the uniniti- 
ated, “burnt wood, needle-books, pin- 
cushions, work-bags, pillow-covers, leather 
goods, all at ridiculous prices.” 

My friend, you are lagging behind. You 
refer to the shop of ten years back. These 
useful articles are not abandoned, to be 
sure; they may all be found in this year’s 
collection, but improved upon and greatly 
reduced in price. There are about five hun- 
dred of these shops east of Buffalo, not to 
mention those of the West and Middle 
West. It may easily be seen, therefore, that 
the splendid law of competition must be 
met by uniform prices and an average profit. 

These shops are nearly all the establish- 
ments of charming and cultured women. 
Many give up rooms in their own homes to 
their dainty arrays, and those who branch 
out into the larger down-town locations of- 
fer the public the same artistic touch of ar- 
rangement, the same delightful selection of 
unique articles as do their sisters in the 
smaller realms of their homes. 

The casual purchaser, carelessly ex- 
claiming at some choice article, has not 
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the vaguest notion of the search made by 
the smiling gift shop proprietor, to produce 
that pleasurable wonder. The Occident and 
the Orient lie glimpsed in these treasure 
coves. The handicraft of the Russian peas- 
ant, the German country lass, the Italian 
weaver is shown in close proximity to the 
fantastic workmanship of the Philippine 
chieftain far away with his mountain tribe. 
The leather goods, so contemptuously classed 
among things not new, recur because of 
their intrinsic sale value, but now quite 
worthy our admiration. 

How many know that the gift shop offers 
an avenue of recognition to the skill of 
many an invalid, handy with her fingers, 
but unable to make a necessary living? 

There are still other sources for the gift 
shop supply. So permanent a reckoning 
have these places made in the financial 
world that wholesale firms are in the field, 
beginning to count profits from these shops 
alone. On the staff of these wholesale 
firms, skilled workmen and talented artists 
give their entire time to seeking out ma- 
terials and making up into attractive sal- 
able goods the cream of their original ideas 
for the very exacting patrons of the very 
exacting gift shops. 











PERSIAN AND SPANISH TILES 


Some Reproductions and Suggestions for Their Use in Modern Houses 


F course, everyone realizes that the 
QO glory of tile depends mainly upon 
its color, its glaze or its lustre 
rather than upon its outline, its 
surfacing or its ornamentation. And 
everyone admits that decorative tiling 
wields tremendous power over a building. 
It is said to be capable of receiving the 
strongest or most delicate idea, being a 
willing agent, a splendid servant, but like 
humans it must be handled aright if we 
are to live with it. That is, it must be 
sympathetically treated to be an acceptable 
and appreciable element in the realm of 
architecture. This being the case, a com- 
plete and thorough study of color values, 
harmonies and contrasts is entailed on the 
part of all who essay to use this energetic 
and valuable agent as a decoration to en- 
rich or ennoble construction or to form an 
accent of its own. And they will not 
venture to put it where it failed to add dig- 
nity to the building. 

Time was when the designer of tiles com- 
plained of the architect’s indifference and 
neglect of his product. And with reason. 
Well on throughout the Victorian era the 
impression prevailed among all England’s 
artists that the connection between tile and 
other materials for the architect’s expres- 
sion was a transitory relation, and that the 
best service to be done for tile was either 
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By SAMUEL HOWE 


to confine it to certain parts of our build- 
ings where “everything was ceramic,” or 
to so train and equip the designers that they 
fall in with the requirements of modern 
buildings by fostering a wider study of the 








Persian Tile. Painted Leaves and Stem of 
Blue and Green, on White Background 
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demands of surface: ornamentation, devis- 
ing means for a reliable key securing the 
tile to the plaster and skeleton of the build- 
ing, by an arrangement of color wherein 
the tones were not too far removed from 
other essential materials and by a hundred 
other ways. This has naturally led to the 
study of the best of the Oriental buildings 
wherein large surfaces are covered with 
tile, wherein practically the theme becomes 
ceramic from start to finish and only those 
salient structural portions remain obviously 
of brick or stone, or where thin slabs of 
marble are introduced to give a subtle 
change of texture and sometimes of sig- 
nificance. 

To-day in this practical time and particu- 
larly in this country, the willingness of the 
architect to accept and salute glazed sur- 
faces in the form say of terra cotta, mosaic, 
or even opalescent glass, is obvious, as 
witness, for instance, the skyscraper and 
some lower buildings, Oriental in char- 
acter, rich and fulsome in color. The ac- 
companying photographs, obtained through 
the courtesy of Mr. Rafael Guastavino, 
were taken from fragments of Oriental 
tiling and brought to this country more 
for experimental and educational purposes 
than anything else, and are of particular in- 
terest because they illustrate what is be- 
ing done to-day. They show the position 








Persian Tile Painted Inscription, White on 


Blue Background; Spandril, Variegated 
Colors on Yellow Ground, Variegated 
Border 


of the ceramist of America. Our own 
States are producing tile of this character. 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, California shelter within their 
hositable borders one or more manufactur- 
ers. They vary in the output as in the out- 
look, and their understanding or ability to 
assimilate the many fascinating secrets of 
the craft. The tile, glazed, semi-glazed, 
translucent, painted, pressed—all vary 
astoundingly. So that no longer can the 
architect claim an inability to secure color- 
bearing materials suited to our climate, to 
the strain and wear and tear of a build- 
ing; indeed, before me are some of the 
most wonderful reproductions of turquoise 
blue, of golden lustre, that were ever made. 
Of their ability to withstand chemical test 
there is no longer any doubt. The body 
is hard, the key for the plaster reliable, 
and they can be cut and bedded in plaster 
or lime mortar as were the original tile 
conceptions as far back as the twelfth cen- 
tury. Indeed, it is not generally known 
that the star, the cross and the everlasting 
interlaces of the Arabian motif, were 
prompted by this subtle method of cutting 
and grinding the edges before pressing 
them into flat surface of lime mortar, the 
ceramics method of expressing once again 
and in his own language the delicate mo- 
saics of costly marble and enamel with 
which the work of the older Oriental civili- 
zations were famous. 

This introduction of the Oriental tile is 
not simply an addition to the museums, but 
a new arrival to the industrial market of 
the building world. Tiling is here to stay. 
Its glaze transparent but hard, able to with- 
stand the wear and tear; can be utilized for 
flooring to the inner and outer courts of 
public or private buildings. By subtle selec- 
tion of surface, vitrified brick semi-glazed, 
is not so very far removed from the surface 
of the tiling as to make a reasonable part- 
nership impossible. Naturally the fine 
glare of the glaze is dulled somewhat, by 
rough usage, but that adds additional inter- 
est to the surface. Everyone who has paid 
the least attention to the progress of house- 
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Persian Tile in Relief, with Painted Figure of 
White Horse on Blue Background, and of 
Girl with Green Coat 
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Spanish Tile in Relief Ornament of Green, 


Blue and Yellow on White Background 


Spanish Renaissance Tile in Relief. Diagonal 
Lines of Yellow and Black, Figure of 
Green on White Background 
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Persian Tile in Slight Relief with Painted 
Blue Flower and Stems and Yellow Leaves 
on White Background 


signing in the West must have been 
ruck with the added interest now given 
the surface of the walling. Of course, 
e€ openings are well spaced, accented, re- 
ted and well proportioned, which means 
hat there is a certain balance and regard 
tween one wall surface and the surface 
f another section of the building. What 
nore natural than that the architect should 
vise means and utilize various materials 
which panel, sub-divide the wall surface, 
bringing interest to every foot of it? This 
s precisely what the Oriental did. At un- 
expected corners, the reveals of windows, 
recesses, round the head and border of wall 
penings, he added bands of color and orna- 
ment of peculiar interest and charm. “How 
m I to add tile when the stucco of my 
building will get darker in places, will get 
tained in the ordinary course of time, and 
the staining of one part will vary from that 
f another, while my bands ‘of tiling will 
remain intact?” says one enthusiast. Our 
friend is right in thus touching the kernel 
t the difficulty. Hence the trouble with 
the use of tile for a permanent decoration 
f a building. It is verily a difficult element 
with which to work. It must be under- 
tood ; it must be studied from its own view- 
point. This adds one more complexity to 
the fascinating cult we know as architec- 
ire, but the difficulty brings its own re- 
ward for those who love color and who un- 
lerstand it. 
The architect's use of stone wherein 
metallic deposits enliven the surface, has 
en notable of late, and the various 
methods whereby brick has been fired and 
fired, its surface irritated and loaded 
vith metallic encrustations is well under- 
pod and appreciated. Even our gray, 
rious friend, concrete has assumed a new 
ase of life by virtue of the adroit addition 
' color-bearing pebbles, quartz, broken til- 
ng and coarse sand rich in silica. And now, 
nee again, it seems that those who study 
lor as such realizing its potency in our 
treets, yards and pavements in the neigh- 
rhood of our houses, and wall surfaces 
enerally, return once again to Mother 
Earth, and from the commonest clay baked 
some form or other, glazed and orna- 
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mented, they extract a willing agent for 
the decorative side of buildings. 

This is a day when clay covered in some 
ingenious manner by the adroit addition of 
glazes, opaque, semi-translucent, is king. 
Truly, it demands understanding as well as 
homage. Its right regal splendor is un- 
mistakable. It lives. Other building ma- 
terials endure, and their suffering is all too- 
recognizable even to the illiterate! Stone 
darkens, disinte- 
grates, perishes, 
granite befouls, but 
for the lichen and 
weather colorings 
concrete even in its 
new lease of life 
would scarcely be in- 
teresting, brick is 
tolerated because of 
its wondrous color, 
yet, spongelike, it 
absorbs the moisture 
and is too often de- 
stroyed by the in- 
clemency of the 
weather. Tile, terra 
cotta, or glazed clay 
in any form alone 
lives untarnished, 
unalterable. And 
that is doubtless one 
of the reasons why 
it is hard to use, dif- 
ficult to understand, 
and why I have ven- 
tured to characterize 
it as a king by cour- 
tesy of the architect. 
Because it is up to 
him, after all, to 
maintain the integ- 
rity of its empire. 
Where tiling is used 
with its unalterable, 
unchangeable _ sur- 
face in connection 
with brick, stone, 
marble, concrete or 
stucco, all agents 
which change with 
the weather, assum- 
ing a different sur- 
face every day of 
their lives—it is a 
pretty hard proposi- 
tion for the architect 
to so adjust his maj- 
esty the tile so that 
it may hold its prop- 
er sphere in the 
realm of good taste 
when all the rest of 
the materials are dancing to their own 
madcap caprice. The Oriental did it. 

Examine, if you please, the illustration. 

It is difficult to realize that like the rug 
woven in a gypsy’s tent, these beautiful tiles 
are the product of an humble artisan, pos- 
sibly in the jargon of the time we may 
venture to once again re-classify him as a 
craftsman, working in a mud_ hut; his 
furnace, a rude oven scarce larger than a 
beehive, in one corner, a pestle and mortar 


and possibly an old knife his only tools. To 
these must be added a few handfuls of 
metallic oxide. It is difficult to realize such 
a peculiar softness and charm, the infinite 
tenderness of the flowers’ geometric figures 
with possibly a written passage from the 
Koran as border, a message from a poet 
enthusiast from a distance can be held by 
a few inches of clay. When we realize its 
history, its age, its function and the way in 





Interior of a Patio in Toledo. Tile Borders of Door, Window Openings and Wainscoting 


which it is conveyed, loaded on the back of 
a camel, a mule or an ass, transported at 
the rate of a few cents a ton per mile, under 
the heat of an Eastern sun, from the land 
of stately domes and glittering minarets, 
shining like purest gold, enameled in azure 
and green, a fairylike apparition of inex- 
pressive grace and enchanting splendor, we 
are wont to ask, “Is the tile not worthy of 
consideration ?” 

But it is as a decorative agent that I 


would speak, and speak practically and to 
the point. We of the New World need 
color in our streets and the great problem 
is how to get it. We are tolerably free 
from the shackles of mere tradition. Wit- 
ness, for instance, our skyscrapers and our 
subways wherein architecture has danced 
attendance on the engineering instincts of 
our civilization. Tiles in various forms, 
shapes and surfaces can be utilized in all 
kinds of ways. With 
them the window or 
door openings can 
be bordered, in place 
of overhanging cor- 
nices and projecting 
mouldings, bands 
narrow or wide and 
of varying colors 
can appear, giving 
practically the same 
decorative quality 
and giving it in a 
language that will 
make our streets 
more beautiful and 
more _ interesting. 
The glaze of the tile 
defies the weather. 
Every storm washes 
its face, so that it 
smiles again. By 
studying the scale of 
the ornament so that 
bands interlace and 
overlap at certain 
well - determined 
spaces, much quaint 
movement can be de- 
vised. Bands of 
color can take the 
place of projecting 
moulding, or mould- 
ings can be so de- 
vised as to shelter 
and hold the tile 
within its grasp so 
that in place of 
dull insertions, rich 
tones appear. 

The pavements to 
our houses, the ter- 
races, staircases, en- 
trances, piers, door 
and window heads, 
window boxes, and a 
thousand and other 
opportunities for 
handling wall - sur- 
faces as an oppor- 
tunity for the use 
of tile, is all very 
well understood, but 
could be more generally accepted. What, for 
instance, is better than the contrast between 
the concrete, stucco and brick, the rough 
textured surfaces in counter-distinction to 
the smoothness of a lustred tile? 

Every builder should give careful con- 
sideration to the merits of tiles, both as an 
interior and exterior agent. As I have 


hinted, our architecture lacks color, Per- 
haps in no better way can color be secured 
than by a discriminating use of tiles, 








A PRUNING CALENDAR 
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When to Prune Botanical Name Common Name How Wuy 
March Ampelopsis Turquyise Berry Prune severely at 
heterophylla 

March Azalea viscosa Swamp Azalea Rather straggly, s 

March Calycanthus floridas Strawberry Bush Requires an occassiona nning and shorter: long shoots, 

March Celastrus Bittersweet Cut away dead wood s early as poss spring 

March Clematis Clematis (Climbing vars.) Cut out week or straggling nches me from ripened wood so strong one-year old wood 
must be reta ] rge flower uld be cut back to the ground each year. 

March Euonymus radicans Evergreen Creeper Needs no prunning 

March Euonymus Bush Euonymus Same as above 

March Hibiscus syriacus Althea or Rose of Sharon Prune as early pring a e and cut if a ige is desired so that they will shoot out well 
at the bas I 1 as shrub t 1 ning will prevent that usual straggly appearance. 

March Hydrangea _ Large-flowered Hydrangea Cut back last year’s growth to two eyes. If vers are desired the weakest shoots should be cut away 

pan. grandiflora during the summ 

March Hydrangea Hydrangea Can be treated the s : riety g ut in general it needs less pruning, possibly only the 

paniculata (type) old and wood 

March Ilex verticillata Winterberries Prune only to keep symmetrica S ear n the spring so that flowers and fruit will not be de- 

or laevigata stroyed. 

March Juglans White, black and English Prune all when young as to get ag 

walnut 
March Lonicera Climbing Honeysuckle Cut down as would gra n t g “4 c and will keep in good condition, Or cut 
Japonica back all prev s season’s growth if u ig \ thinning out in the fall is also beneficial. 
March Lonicera Trumpet Honeysuckle Cut back severely ev ng 
sempervirens 

March Myrica cerifera Bayberry An occasional thinning to let in sun and is necessary. 

March Rosa Hybrid Perpetual Roses Should be pruned as early as possible, t to three or four eyes on last year’s growth and taking 
out all weak and 1 

March Rosa Carolina Wild swamp Rose Prune closely, even to the g i if it get r dig up and reset. 

March Rosa multiflora Bramble Rose Prune severely when young as blooms too n r str of plant. 

March Rosa rugosa Japanese Rose Needs little or no pruning until ten years ol mov ld shoots, or if very leggy cut to the ground. 

March Rosa setigera Prairie Rose Flowers on the 

March Spiraea Douglasi Pink Spirea Prune two-thirds of t = ain 

March Symphoricarpos Snowberry The fruit of all this fam st when i prune as early in the spring as possible, that is before 
the flowers forn A g of weal ) ny time is also desirable. 

March Tecoma radicans Trumpet Creeper Needs severe pruning t all shoots | f the main stem and it will flower well. 

March Wistaria Wistaria The common met } pt ac ear to the spurs at the axil of the leaves when 
lowers S Ju complaint of late that some plants do not 
bloom. 

April Actinidia arguta Actinidia Cut away all dead sping ; 

Apiil Aesculus Dwarf Horsechestnut If branches suc : oe thieiet-} y all growths not required. 

macrostachya 

April Akebia quinata Akebia Best kept well Apt t t tl i it back each year to the main stalk where there is an 
old vine. 

April Ampelopsis Virginia Creeper Prune sever« iy a s v started 

quinquefolia 

April Ampelopsis Veitchei Boston Ivy Do not prune unless bcary as it ma lars nd coarse. 

April to June} Andromeda Fetterbush Remove all seed 

April Ara lia spinosa Hercules’ Club An occasiona 9 nt te ae andl eee. nee 

April Aristilochia sipho Dutchman’s Pipe Succeeds best if er wed t ut away the weakest. 

April Azalea arborescens Tree Azalea Generally needs littl ng ept wi 

April Baccharis halimifolia Groundsel Tree In some localities this t to winter flowers are on the young growth it makes little differ- 
ence, on nu 5 

April Berberis thunbergii Japanese Barberry Pruning destroys tl t forn jo it only where necessary. Cannot help but destroy 
fruit. 

April Berberis vulgaris Common Barberry Sometimes needs gas eg s legg stroyed by any cutting so can prune at any 
time in the sf g rly summer 

April Ceonothus Americana New Jersey Tea Flowers on young ‘ an 4 — h spring for first year or so. 

April Cephalanthus Button Bush Apt to become shabby so prune severely e7 

occidentalis 

April Clethra alnifolia Sweet Pepper Bush Prune only if be " 

April Daphne cneorum Garland Flower Needs no pruning ex t cutting out dea nning in places if it becomes too thick. 

April Diervilla trifida Dwarf Weigela The stems are apt to d ack so prune s fowering. 

April Hedera helix English Ivy Needs no pruning \ 

April Hedges and screens All should be ined severe for first year that a good lower growth may be made. In general 
hedges should t the toy ttom so that the sun may reach the lower part and 
prevent 0 g g hedg illow, poplar, etc., are pruned in April and again in 
July; slov growing ones, as ever July when they have some growth, if a higher 

edge is wished, or in April Oct proper height has been attained, in which case cut to 
the old wood. If the hedge plant is ne follow directions given above for that plant. 

April Hydrangea hortensis Garden Hydrangea An occasional cutting . 

April Juniperus communis Common Juniper Requires much pruning as too much grow th of plant. 

April Lonicera Tartarica Bush Honeysuckle Cut out center for light and ait yh Any pruning of terminal shoots destroys fruit 

and Morrowi which come August 

April Populus nigr i Lombardy Poplar Prune off lowest branches and , from making spindly branches if a great tree i 

“ eye ee eee . , at Py "Or pru in all side nches of the main bole if want a broad and low screen. 

April Rhus Sumac All family should vell thinned rs destroyed. The dwarf one (aromatica) needs no 
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When to Prune 


Botanical Name 


Common Name 


How to Prune anp Wuy 





April 


April 


April 
April 
April 
April 


April 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


May and June 


May 


May 
May and June 


May 
May 
May 
May 


May 
May 
May 
May and June 


June or July 


June 
June 
June to August 


June 


July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
August 


October 





Rosa 


Rosa hemispherica | 
and vars. Harrisoni 
and Persian yellow 

Rosa rubiginosa 

Screens 

Spiraea salicifolia 

Stephanandra 
flexuosa 


Tamarix Gallica 


Amelanchier 

Azalea amoena 
Azalea Kaempferi 
Azalea mollis 
Azalea nudiflora 
Azalea Vaseyi 
Berberis aquifolium 


Cornus 


Forsythia 


Hamamelis Virginica 
Prunus 


Pyrus Halleana 
Pyrus Japonica 
Spiraea arguts 
Spiraea prunifolia 


Spiraea Thunbergii 
Styrax Japonica 
Tamarix Africana 
Viburnum 


Vinca minor 


Azalea calendulaceae 
Azalea gandavensis 
Caragana 

Diervilla florida 
Diervilla sessilifolia 
Exochorda grandiflora 
Kerria Japonica 
Rhododendron 


Rosa 

Rosa spinossissima 

Spiraea Japonica 
and var. Anthony 
Waterer 

Syringa 


Aralia pentaphylla 
Deutzia crenata 


Deutzia gracilis 
Deutzia lemoinei 
Eleagnus 

Hedges and Screens 
Kalmia latifolia 


Philadelphus 
Rhodotypos 
Yucca filimentosa 
Sambucus 


Hedges and Screens 





Hybrid Tea Roses 


Yellow Rose 
Sweetbriar Rose 


Meadow Sweet 
Stephanandra 


Tamarisk 


Shad Bush 
Evergreen Azalea 
Azalea 

Chinese Azalea 
Wood Azalea 
Southern Azalea 
Mahonia 


Dogwood 


Golden Bells 


Witch Hazel 

Plum, apricot, almond 
cherry, peach (orna 
mental) 

Parkman’s Crab 

Japanese Quince 

Eary Spirea 

Bridal Wreath 


Thunberg’s Spirea 
Storax 

Tamarisk 
Viburnum 


Periwinkle 


Flame Azalea 
Ghent Azalea 
Pea Tree 
Weigela 
Dwarf Weigela 
Pearl Bush 
Corchorus 
Rhododendron 


Climbing Roses 
Scotch Rose 


Lilac 


Aralia 
Deutzia 


Dwarf Deutzia 
Deutzia 
Russian or Bohemian Oliv 


Mountain Laurel 


Mock Orange 
White Kerria 
Spanish Bayonet 
Elderberry 





Cut back almost as much as for house plants, but later in the season, when the leaf buds swell. Also cut 
away all dead and weak wood. 


Prune by taking off a few inches of tips before flowering and later prune back one-third or more of 
season’s growth if plants seem weak. 


Prune tips in spring and cut out center to admit light and air when plant is ten years or thereabouts. 
See under Hedges. 

Prune severely as early as possible. 

Should be given a slight pruning each spring. 


Cut back last year’s wood to a couple of eyes in the spring 
When the plant is older it needs but occasional pruning 

Prune after flowering where necessary. 

Needs practically no pruning but if any after flowering. 

Prune when the flowers fade only to keep within bounds. 

Cut back severely for first few years but do not prune the first year. 

If pruned severely for the first few years will form a compact shrub, otherwise rather leggy. 

Needs little pruning as compact in growth. 

Needs pruning very rarely, only to keep oat within bounds or to invigorate those in a sickly condition. 
In this way the berries will be sacrificed. 


All the shrubby dogwoods require an annual thinning out in early spring after they have flowered, alba 
especially needing severe pruning. The red-stemmed ones should be cut down almost to the ground 
each spring to insure an aboundance of new growth, as it is that which has the most brilliant coloring. 
The above does not refer to the flowering dogwood (Florida). 


If plants need to be kept within bounds or cut back to improve growth prune immediately after flowering. 
Otherwise let alone. 

Should be regularly thinned as apt to get too thick and make a weak growth in consequence. 

All that are grafted or budded are improved by being cut back each spring after flowering until they have 
attained a fair size and shape. When older they need only be thinned. This applies especially to al- 
monds, double-flowered peaches and flowering cherries. The common flowering almonds (japonica) and 
flowering plum (triloba) should be cut back to the strong young breaks. 


Requires severe pruning after flowering to keep in shape. 

Prune after flowering to keep in shape. 

Needs an annual pruning of all the flowering wood just after the bloom fades. 

Needs rather severe pruning after the flowers fade. In the case of old straggly plants it is well to cut 
down to a foot or so of the ground at this time and a good compact shrub will be the result the fol- 
lowing spring. 

Prune flowering wood after flowering. 

If necessary prune after flowering. 

Cut back after flowering each year when young, but later only occasionally. 


All require an annual thinning in the spring or early summer when the flowering period is over but 
only enough to keep the center open to the sun and air. When thinning do not prune the terminal 
shoots as this will destroy the fruit which is most decorative in this family. The possible exception 
is the Japanese snowball (plicatum) which needs only occasional care, as too much pruning will de- 
stroy the stiff military precision of its growth. 


Cut down as would grass in the spring, if grown as a ground cover, and will keep in good condition. Or 
cut back all previous season’s growth if used as a hedge. A thinning out in the fall is also beneficial. 

Apt to grow a little leggy so give an occasional pruning after flowering. 

Needs very little cutting except plants in a sickly condition, and then immediately after flowering. 

Prune only if gets out of bounds. 

Do not prune too severely as does not take to it kindly and produces less flowers in consequence 

The stems are apt to die bace so prune severely after flowering. 

Rather straggly and not very long-lived—severe pruning annually or semi-annually improves it. 

Best flowers are produced on young growth so cut away old wood to encourage same. 


Needs pruning very rarely, only to keep plants within bounds or to invigorate those in a sickly condition— 
then do it immediately after flowering. 


The general rule is to prune one-third of the flowering wood after flowering. 
Prune lightly after flowering. 
By pruning a few plants at various times the season’s blooom can be prolonged. 


and the weakest shoots during the summer. 


All lilies can be pruned severely and kept within bounds or in a hedge form. This should be done as 
soon as the flowers fade. In any case the old pods should be removed. The suckers can be thinned 
out during the winter. Should scale destroy them cut to the ground and they will bloom in three 
or four years. For large flowers disbud two or three times at intervals of ten days. 

Needs to be thinned out occasionally but it must be done by July so that wood may ripen and harden before 
winter sets in. 

Prune all flowering wood annually. Needs plenty of light so cut out center if gets too dense. This ap- 
plies to the varieties Pride of Rochester, candidissima, etc. 

Cut off all flowering wood if it becomes straggly and thin. 

Needs but little pruning. 

Needs to be looked over annually and occasionally thinned out. 

See under April. 

Needs pruning very rarely, only to keep plants within bounds or to invigorate those in a sickly condition, 
then do it immediately after flowering. 

Thin out after flowering and cut back old wood to the strong shoots. 

Needs little or no pruning, only enough to keep within bounds. 

Always cut away old flower stalk so that strength of plant can go to roots rather than to mature seed vessels. 


Prune all severely after fruiting. The native one (canadensis) can be cut back two-thirds of its growth 
and it will still flower profusely. 


See under April. 








GENERAL REMARKS 


This calendar applies to the vicinity about Philadelphia. Allow six days difference ries. But as these have verries on the old wood also there would be some effect left. 


for every hundred 


miles of latitude. 
This list does not include trees, as in general they only need to have dead wood 


Temoved and to be thinned occasionally. 


In general, the maturing of the flower buds governs the time at which pruning 
The cutting must not interfere with the flowers but should be done 
ering plants (July and onward), so 
t t er buds may develop and mature afterwards; or, immediately after flower- 
ing, in the case of early blooming plants, because their flower buds form during the 
Where the flowers come early and the fruit lasts well into the winter 
one or both must be sacrificed when pruning is necessary, as in the case of the barber- 


should be done. 


early enough in the spring, in the case of late flow 


that the flow 


Summer and fall. 


The pruning then can be done at any time, but spring is best because of the running sap, 
All plants should be severely pruned when first planted, whether in spring or fall. 
Never prune in the fall when it can possibly be avoided; do not even cut back your 

hybrid roses as so many gardeners advise. Any stimulation to a plant makes for 

growth and pruning late in the season gives no time for the wood to ripen and it is 
often killed because so tender. 

Dwarf conifers, as mugho pine, arbor vitae, etc., are not usually pruned but where 
necessary the directions for hedges and screens would be applicable. 

Thinning means to take out a whole branch or line here and there, and not snip- 
ping the terminal shoots. 
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HOW TO KEEP THE 
YARD BEAUTIFUL 
IN WINTER 


By T. A. TEFFT 




















, ; OUR yard may look attractive in 
summer, but how does it look in 
winter ? 

If you have plenty of time, room 
and money you can make it as attractive in 
winter by planting rhododendrons and other 
evergreens. But even if you do not have 
one cent to spare this fall you can do much 
by following this simple, practical pro- 
gramme: 

The first thing is to screen unsightly ob- 
jects, such as neighboring buildings or a 
high board fence. A good plant for this 
purpose is the Virginia creeper, a permanent 
vine which gives splendid reds in autumn. 
Set these at intervals across the back end. 
You can find these growing wild in the 
woods. 

The cheeriest color in winter is red, and 
bittersweet berries last all winter. There- 
fore plant these vines on the back fence. 

The climbing euonymus vine is the ideal 
evergreen for winter, which also has red 
berries that last all winter, but if you can- 
not afford this get some of Hall’s honey- 
suckle, which may stay green only till 
Christmas, but has fragrant flowers, more 
or less, all summer. 

To support these vines set a stout post 
deep and strong at the two back corners of 
the garden, or make use of neighboring 
buildings, and string from place to place 
clothesline wire—three strands at a height 
of three, five and seven feet, respectively. 

You can have a blaze of autumn scarlet 
along the two sides of the yard by bringing 
in from the edge of town suckers from 
sumac bushes. With your pocket-knife you 
can cut up, say, fifty suckers, each six or 
eight inches long and set them out. 

Never let these grow long and leggy. Cut 
them down to the ground every year at the 
end of March and you will have tropical 
luxuriance of foliage and neat, compact 
habit. 

Many shrubs have berries that are at- 
tractive all winter. Try first to find bar- 
berries or high bush cranberries growing 
wild near you, because they are red and 
last all winter. If you can’t get them, take 
a drive into the country now and dig up 
wahoo or strawberry bushes, or the black 
alder which is often called winterberry. 
Berried shrubs should give a fair effect the 
second winter and a really splendid show the 
third. 

The quickest and cheapest way to get 
winter color in the city yard is to plant 
shrubs with brightly colored bark. Near 
a swamp edge you can find red-twigged 
dogwood, or the purple-barked kinnikinnick. 
If you cannot find any plants small enough 
to move, take cuttings about ten inches 
long of these and the yellow barked wil- 


low and put them in sand and water until 
they root. Then plant them in soil. 

The quickest and surest way to have 
flowers is to plant hardy bulbs now, for they 
will bloom next March and April and for 
many years thereafter if you take good care 
of them. 

You can count on snowdrops for March 
and usually crocuses and scillas. Daffodils 
will not bloom before April, but they will 
flower before the trees leaf out 

The prettiest way to plant the small bulbs 
is to scatter them in the lawn, because they 
look like wild flowers. Every yard should 
have a central lawn without flower beds. 

You can have three crops of flowers on 
the same ground. This you can do by 
planting the shrubs and covering these with 
a carpet of shallow-rooting plants that will 
bloom at a different time from the bushes 
and make a pretty cushion through which 
the bulbs can easily force their way. You 
can buy two dozen pansy plants next March, 
at twenty-five cents a dozen, and set these 
at intervals of two feet over the daffodils. 
Violets would be still more permanent. 

You can sow sweet alyssum either in fall 
or spring. It will bloom twenty weeks if 
not allowed to form seed until the fall. 
Then let it do so and it will self-sow and 
hide all the dirt. 

Since all permanent vines require two 
years or more to make a tall growth, you 
should intersperse some annual vines. 
Therefore plant next spring a hop vine of 
sufficient size to give a glow of yellow in 
the late autumn. 








HOW TO CHOOSE 
ELECTRIC-LIGHT 
FIX T URE S 
By CAROLINE KLINGENSMITH 




















HE luminous tulip and opalescent 

wooden cornucopia have become so 

common that they are generally ac- 

cepted in good society. Like slang, 
their constant use has clouded the illegiti- 
macy of their birth, and many a householder 
who points with pride to a good sofa or a 
bit of Wedgwood lives in contentment be- 
neath an electric-light fixture that, like 
Topsy, just happened. 

Now, as a matter of fact, pedigree is a 
most important qualification, whether the 
thing in question is a dog, a chair or an elec- 
tric light. The average American inherits 
the belief that all men are created free and 
equal, but further this dictum does not ex 
tend. Even the sturdiest democrat does not 
dream of applying it to animals or to the 
interior of a house. Furniture must be 
aristocratic. It must be either good or bad, 
pedigreed or mongrel. Few pieces of bad 
furniture have ancestry ; few pieces of good 
furniture are without it. It is an axiom that 
nothing absolutely new, nothing that springs 
full-grown from the brain of any one man, 
is art. It is alike impossible to achieve an 
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rchitecture or a language offhand. It 
uld be absurd, for instance, to suppose 
t the Parthenon was built without much 
umbersome development in ages gone by. 
is easy to see, on the other hand, that the 
rpetrators of the Eastlake School wasted 
time on the past. These gentlemen 
iled to consider the laws of evolution, 
hich are the laws of art. They did not 
alize that, though one may achieve a 
ver and ingenious result, one can never, 
ngle-handed, achieve art. They showed, 
short, a fine contempt for pedigree, and 
ieir work has subsided after a brief flurry. 
It is right here that the average electric- 
rht fixture fails. Luminous tulips are in- 
snious, they are not artistic. They are elo- 
ent of man’s ingenuity, but they are utter- 
without precedent as lights. So also is 
wooden cornucopia, and the radiant 
inch of grapes; so also the bronze lady, 
neing in the sixteen-candlepower maze. 
ntil the discovery of electric lights, these 
ings were mechanically impossible; they 
still artistically impossible. They are 
ithout rhyme or reason, they are delirious 
iventions, they are monstrosities in the 
alm of lighting, and they have no right 
exist. 
Yet the time will come when the electric 
ght will develop a form of its own. A 
tting vessel to contain this dazzling, mis- 
ppropriated fluid will ultimately evolve. 


Until that time we cannot refuse to burn 


e electric light, but we can refuse to burn 
in the various fantastic forms which are 
yw current. And until the electric light 
volves naturally, the only safe plan is to 
ling to the old lighting forms. We cannot 
eplace in a day the lamps and candles that 


have been burning for a thousand years. 
ong use has developed for them beautiful 


rms, and until the electric fight has been 


ilso developed, let us adhere to the form of 
the old lights. 


Consequently in choosing electric-light 
ixture there is but one rule. It is the uni- 
ersal rule of good taste. It is the rule by 


which whatever is bizarre and brand-new is 


yided; the rule by which whatever de- 
arts radically from precedent fails. And 
electricity is without precedent, we must 
low it with that quality. In other words, 
> must legitimize the mode of lighting by 
iving it a form which has an ancestry. 
In selecting the fixtures for your home, 
ierefore, be careful that the lights follow 
he old forms. Be sure that they have sturdy 
mp and candle ancestors, and are not mere 
rlass exotics. Think of your light, not as 
mere garnish for the sixteen-candlepower 
ulb, but as a lamp, a candle, or a torch. 
rget that you are dealing with electricity. 
rget the method of lighting and think 
ily of the form. The method will take 
re of itself. Electric fixtures are just as 
ificult as electric lights are easy. The 
rm is all-important, and if your fixture 
es the form of a good lamp or a good 
ndle or a good torch, it can hardly be 
therwise than good. If it is merely novel, 
rely ingenious, if it is utterly without an- 
estry, discard it. It can hardly be other 


han bad. 
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PLANNING A VITAL DE- 
PARTMENT: THE KITCHEN 


Where Science Should Over-Rule Art 


OT that the kitchen need be inartis- 
tic nor that those necessary ad- 
juncts to the kitchen,—pantry and 
serving room—should be so ap- 

pallingly scientific as to make a disagree- 
able impression upon those whose minds 
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Fig. 1. Charles E. White, Jr., Architect. 
Kitchen, Pantry and Serving Room as 
Worked Out in a Chicago House 


are so sensitively attuned to art that they are 
made to suffer by ugliness in design. The 
fact remains, however, that if one must 
choose between the kitchen beautiful and 
the kitchen practical, one should choose 
the latter by all means. No number of 
charming little windows or delightfully de- 
signed nooks can compensate for a kitchen 
where light is poor, storage space inade- 





Fig. 3. Kitchen Entrance in Connection with a Pergola; an Idea that 
Can Be Used to Advantage in Many Houses 







By CHARLES E. WHITE. JR. 
M.A.I, A. 


quate or steps unnecessarily lengthened, 
causing the housekeeper and her assistants 
to regret every day of their lives the lack 
of science displayed. 

Fellow architects will agree with me that 
the modern, successful kitchen and its ap- 
pointments arranged as in skillfully planned 
houses is largely a matter of application 
of ideas gleaned from 
women. When it 
comes to kitchen ar- 
rangements and 
kitchen and pantry 
appointments woman 
reigns supreme. At 
the same time credit 
should be given archi- 
tects for the clever 
way in which they ap- 
ply ideas suggested to 
them by their clients 
—ideas, which are in 
many cases impracti- 
cal until they have 
been sifted by the 
skilled artisan,—con- 
verted into real 
housekeeping helps 
by the inventive 
genius of the archi- 


tect. Fig. 2. Kitchen Entrance Attractively Screen 


Let us whisper this 
fact (already known to architects but not 
altogether appreciated by laymen), women 
have clever notions about kitchen design 
but their ideas frequently need “trimming.” 
That is to say, the first scheme of the house- 


——1r4 


Fig. 4. 
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Wilson ‘Loveless, Architects. 


keeper when she plans her kitchen is usual- 
ly excellent, but she is apt to overdo the 
kitchen appointments. It is sometimes 
well to actually construct but 75 percent. of 
the appointments she has in mind instead 
of the 100 percent. she thinks are needed. 
Once carefully analizing the actual require- 
ments of a kitchen, however, women are 
quick to appreciate that the reduction of 
appointments to a minimum of simplicity 
reduces housekeeping cares a_ similar 


amount. 






at 4 EIS + 


ed by Wood Trellis 

Nothing about the house is quite so allur- 
ing as the kitchen appointments. To enter 
the new kitchen in the house of a friend, 
pull out the drawers, little and big, open all 
the doors of the cupboards and peep into 


— 


A Western House with 
Private Kitchen Veranda and Separate Kitchen Entrance 
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the lockers, is a joy we have most of us 
realized. “What a sweet kitchen,” exclaims 
the visitor, casting envious glances about, 
while the proud housekeeper modestly ex- 
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Fig. 5. An Arrangement with the Serving 
Room in a Separate Wing 


plains the functions of each cupboard. The 
visitor should remember, however, that 
every drawer is an additional care—every 
cupboard and every locker a place that 
must be dusted periodically—washed fre- 
quently. This takes time and strength. It 








Fig. 6. Buffet Kitchen Without Pantry: a 
Practical Plan for Small Houses 


adds minutes to the length of each working 
day,—hours’ to the net result of energy 
wasted at the end of a year. 

Not that drawers, cupboards and lockers 
are undesirable. On the contrary it is 
these very compartments, intelligently de- 
signed, that make of the kitchen a practical 
place in which to do the work of the house, 
but these appointments must be used un- 
derstandingly. Too many or too few seri- 
ously cut down the efficiency of the kitchen. 
They add to the complexity of the business 
end of the house when they should elimin- 
ate friction and reduce the amount of labor 
required. 

There is only one way to successfully 
plan a kitchen and its accessories, which is 
to follow out the same method employed 
by efficiency engineers when they take hold 
of a man’s factory, store or office and con- 
vert cumbersome methods into a simple, 


friction-less system highly organized to di 
work efficiently. This way consists in care 
fully analizing the requirements of a busi 
ness and then designing the simplest aj 
paratus to do that business with. 

Applying this method to the kitchen d 


partment of the house a housekeeper finds 


that there will be a drawer, cup-board 
locker for every article properly to 


stored in the kitchen or pantry. There will 


be machinery for performing kitchen worl 
apparatus for cooking and furniture fo: 


comfort, but these appointments (one finds 


upon studying the problem intelligentl; 
can be cut down very much below what, 
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Fig. 7. 
House; Such a Plan Makes Possible Great 
Efficiency in This Department 


first thought, the average housekeeper 
thinks is necessary. Less cupboards ar 
required, — less 
drawers needed and 
less apparatus is desir- 
able than many house- 
keepers realize. 

Kitchen operations 
may be divided broadly 
into three classes,— 
storage, cooking and 
comfort; storage of 
food supplies and 
household equipment, 
cooking and provision 
for a pleasant, com- 
fortable place for the 
mistress or her assist- 
ants. Of course the 
size of the house and 
scale upon which the 
family lives will de- 
termine how much 
space should be de- 
voted to each class. 

In planning, the first 
problem which pre- 
sents itself is where to 
locate the kitchen. 
This important point 
has occasioned much 
controversy among 
architects and their 
Clients, some maintain- 
ing that the kitchen 
should be on the least 
desirable corner, others 
that it shall occupy the 
pleasantest position on 
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s plenty of air and light on all sides. Prob- 
ibly the most practical location is a sort of 
promise between the two ideas, in 
vhich the kitchen is not allowed to rob the 
living rooms by taking from them a par- 
ticularly choice location, but at the same 
time is placed in such a way that it will 
rove a pleasant place in which to labor, 
vhether the work is undertaken by the mis- 
ress herself, or her servant. It is well to 


remember also, that there is many a mis- 


ress doing her own work, whose income 
permits her to keep a servant, but some- 
ow the servant refuses to stay “kept” and 
he mistress is frequently without help. 
Therefore, the “servant problem” 
makes it necessary to plan a kitchen 
in such a way that the mistress can, 
when necessity requires, do the work 
herself. Thus, she will appreciate an 
efficient kitchen. The cause of hu- 
manity also will suggest to the kindly 
disposed housekeeper that her servant 
should have the same congenial sur- 
roundings that her mistress would re- 
quire. 

“Light and air on two sides” is the 
slogan for modern houses and_ this 
makes it necessary to locate the 
kitchen on a _ corner. An_ inside 
kitchen with possibility of windows on 
one side only is rarely successful, 

igh I have seen instances where good 
ight and ventilation have been secured in 





the plan where out- pig. 8. Small Buffet Kitchen with Oil-Cloth Walls and Ceilings; 


look is good and there 


Entirely Practical for a Family of Six or Eight Persons 
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an inside kitchen. A 
better way, however, 
is to locate the 

kitchen on one corner ; = 
where air and light . 
will be abundant. Fig. . 
1 shows an arrange- 

ment that usually a [_ 
proves practical. In 

this case it was neces- 


sary to have the rear 

entrance across one wf Lune Poort 
wall of the kitchen, RI 

which added to the = 
complexity of the 
problem. Desirable 
cross-draught is se- 
cured, however, by 
having the window 
on this wall open into 
an open back porch. 
The pantry for food is arranged convenient- 
ly and the serving room contains just 
enough cupboards and drawers (computed 
from the owner’s actual requirements, plus 
a small proportion of additional space for 
future growth) to store chinaware and ta- 
ble linens. A sink in a serving room is de- 
sirable in large houses but rarely necessary 
in a small house, where one maid does the 
work. 

The location of the kitchen once estab- 
lished it becomes necessary to plan for the 
rear entrance. If the kitchen happens to be 
on a conspicuous corner of the house it will 
be well to build a pretty little porch which 
will not detract from the architectural ap- 
pearance of the building (Fig. 2). As a 
matter of fact, a small porch, at least, should 
always be provided at the rear entrance for 
the exclusive use of the servant. In con- 
nection with this porch it is well to remem- 
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Fig. 9. 








ber that many old-time houses were ar- 
| 
See | 
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Fig. 10. 


Wilson & Loveless, Architects. ] 
Arrangement Applicable to the Average House of Good Size 








Complete Kitchen and Pantry 


ranged in a very practical manner. Often 
the kitchen quarters of a house can be 
masked by the judicious use of a pergola 
and lattice work (Fig. 3). 

When a separate kitchen porch is pro- 
vided in addition to the kitchen entrance 
(Fig. 4), the latter can be reduced to a 
minimum size consisting simply of a plat- 
form and steps with a hood extending 
above for protection from the weather. In 
large houses it has been found much easier 
to keep servants when usually liberal pro- 
vision is made in some such way for the 
comfort of servants. 

The serving room (often called “butler’s 
pantry”) can frequently be built in a small 
annex attached to the kitchen and dining 
room, thus providing a connection between 
the two rooms (Fig. 5). In this example, a 
food pantry occupies the position next to 
the serving room wall, and the serving 
room itself, though large enough to contain 


Of ee necessary china cases 
_——— | and lockers is not too 





| | large to be easily 
| maintained without 
pee eH making too much 


work for the house- 
keeper. 








—aH——}_ | Frequently in small 
| | houses no pantry or 
t ' serving rooms are 
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Details of Pantry Shown in Fig. 1 





provided. When 
these “buffet kitch- 
were first tried 

out in the smaller 

houses there was 
+ much criticism from 
housekeepers who 
claimed it would im- 
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possible to cook and 
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Fig. 11. Serving Room Details. 





See Plan, Fig. 1 








serve food for any 
but the smallest fam- 
ilies (Fig. 6). It was 
quickly demonstrated, 
= however, that the 
7 ==— buffet kitchen is en- 


ee | 




















large as well as small 
—_ {tl ed families, when stor- 
NOE -VIEW - age requirements are 
properly taken care 








I|| | tirely practical for 
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of by providing sufficient cupboards and 
lockers. The kitchen illustrated can be 
used for all the purposes to which larger 
kitchens are put. A family of six lives in 
this house and there is ample storage capac- 
ity besides enough working space to make 
kitchen work efficient. Such a kitchen is 
almost a necessity to the housekeeper who 
does her own work. 

Fig. 7 is interesting, as it shows the ap- 
plication of the buffet kitchen to a large 
house in which the space ‘would ordinarily 
be divided into a kitchen and one or two 
large food pantries. Note in this arrange- 
ment that there is a pantry off the kitchen, 
but it is a pantry hardly larger than an or- 
dinary wardrobe, the space being made 
available by two doors, which cause it to 
open broadly from the kitchen, giving ac- 
cess to every inch of space. In this house 
two kitchen cupboards contain all the 
kitchen dishes and the dining-room china 
is stored in the serving-room, which is 
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Fig. 12. Plan of a Convertible Living-Room- 
Dining-Room—a Boon to Women Who Do 
Their Own Housework 


scientifically arranged to accommodate 
every article of china and table linen re- 
quired by househeeping service in a large 
house. The cook’s table in the center of 
the kitchen is a very practical piece of fur- 
niture for any kitchen large enough to con- 
tain it. This kitchen and pantry are en- 
tirely lined with white tile up to a height 
of seven feet, a spotlessly sanitary arrange- 
ment that can always be recommended. 

The little buffet kitchen shown in Fig. 8 
illustrates possibilities where space devoted 
to the kitchen and pantry must be reduced 
to a minimum. Here we have every func- 
tion of the kitchen, pantry and serving- 
room (ordinarily requiring three rooms) 
cared for in a single room, without in any 
way cutting down the efficiency of this im- 
portant department. Ordinary oilcloth 
wall covering has been used on walls and 
ceiling with almost the sanitary effect of 
tile. ; 

The Seattle house illustrated in Fig. 9 
(designed by Wilson and Loveless) is a 
good example of a sizeable house where 
kitchen and pantry are separate. In one 
corner a built-in refrigerator is provided, 
iced from outdoors. The kitchen porch is 
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adequate, and cross ventilation is provided 
by windows on one side of the kitchen with 
a window and door on the other. 

Shelves in a food pantry are not usually 
provided with separate doors, it being quite 
sufficient to provide open shelves. Fig. 10 
illustrates an arrangement for shelving in 
a food pantry that has been found exceed- 
ingly practical. The plate glass top on the 
broad shelf is a great sanitary convenience 
and the built-in flour bin lined with zinc, 
as well as the cupboard for table leaves 
and drawers for kitchen supplies were 
carefully worked out by the owner’s wife 
(see plan, Fig. 1) to give the utmost of 


BEAUT 
efficiency with minimum of appointment 
In the same house a serving-room (illu 
trated in Fig. 11) was carefully planned 
be as labor saving as possible. This roo 
(see plan, Fig. 1 finished in whit 
enamel. The sink top and work board 


both ends are covered with German silve1 


China cabinets with glass doors are p! 
vided at both ends of the serving-roo1 
with lockers underneath 

A UNIQUE, PRACTICAL PLAN 


The plan shown in Fig. 12, the interi 
of which has proved so successful in a small 
house near Chicago that the owner 
practically gone into the business of | 


work. 
nated, an arrangement made possible by 
the pivoted partition between kitchen and 
iving-room. 
serve this partition is opened and the small 
dining-table, ordinarily kept in the kitchen, 
is pushed into the living-room, which be- 
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ing and selling these little bungalows. The 
main idea here is to provide at small cost 
a house where the mistress can do her own 


The dining-room is entirely elimi- 


When meals are ready to 


‘omes for the time being the dining-room, 
\t conclusion of a meal the process is re- 


versed, the table being pushed back into 
the kitchen where the dishes are washed 
and put away. 














N arranging Christmas greens there are 
no set rules to follow. Old schemes are 
usually best, unless there is some par- 
ticularly gifted member of the family 

whose inspirations along original lines are 
worth following. Many families possess 
such; many do not. If yours is one of the 
fortunate families, forsake, for one season, 
window wreaths and garlands and strike out 
on other lines. If not, hang up the wreaths 
in the good, old accepted way, secure in the 
fact that centuries of tradition are back of 
you. 

Window wreaths serve a two-fold deco- 
rative purpose. They make festive the 
street as well as the house, adding greatly 
to the pleasure of passers-by and contribut- 
ing a not unimportant item in the general 
good will of the holiday season. 

From within, by day, the wreaths are al- 
ways interesting. How lovely they seem 
when first hung, after the house has been 
swept and garnished and made ready for 
them. The curtains are usually crisply 
white, if white they be, and a general 
air of polished festivity pervades the rooms. 

By night all window schemes lose in 
charm, for they need daylight to give crisp 
outlines and to supply color. 

There are many ways of hanging 
wreaths. Until one starts out to investigate 
the subject, there seems but one way —a 
wreath to a window, a bow to a wreath. 

I remember walking down Beacon Street 
one December afternoon and noting the 
windows with special delight. Wreaths and 
wreaths and wreaths! Yet what a variety! 
There were large holly wreaths, red with 
berries and unadorned by ribbons of any 
kind, equally large laurel wreaths, carrying 
long scarlet streamers, small circles of ever- 
green arranged in rows of three, medium 
sized wreaths of colt’s-foot held in place at 
the top with sprays of mistletoe, very ef- 
fective and quite uncommon, pine wreaths, 
rather irregular, but wonderfully effect- 
ive with their green needles and brown 
cones, and so on, and on, from Park Street 
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to the Fenway. Ribbon 
in many windows, but never to spoil 

simplicity nor to suggest a ribbon count: 
The little wreaths, which hung in the cent: 
of small panes with two straight ribbons t 
a wreath, were highly decorative. I coul 
imagine the room within—white paint, m 
hogany furniture, everything a little 


was used liberall 


prim, but fairly shining with polished and 


irons, candlesticks, 
tle. I take for granted that there was 
fireplace. Christmas without a fireplace 
only three-fourths of Christmas. 

In planning the decorative schemes, 


fender and coal scut 


good fireplace is the greatest value in mak 


ing an effective culmination. -In many 
stances the entire Christmas expenditur 


in the way of greens may well be lavishe: 
is a better arrangs 


on this one spot. This 


ment than placing a branch here and 


branch there, with a final spray on the chan 


delier. There are all kinds of schemes, ju 
as there are all kinds of fireplaces. TI 
decorations should suit the character 

the design. 


dlesticks, or one very decorative ca 
Lucky are those who own any of the del 
Robbias of the Madonna. Little else 
needed for the Yuletide fireplace. If 
of the circular casts is placed against 
chimney-piece, wreathed in a deep bord 
of laurel, a beautiful Christmas room 
assured. 

A Colonial fireplace 


A big stone or brick chimney} 
piece needs a bold treatment. Laurel is the 
best green here used in one immense wreath 
with no further adornment than high can 


1 


is made interestin 


by a row of brass candlesticks and two mi 


dium sized wreaths of holly, or the candl 


sticks and one large central wreath. Mistl 


toe is most effective when arranged in bra 
receptables, and a Mission room is recall 
where the wide oak shelf over the firepla 


was banked with spruce and fir, while lon 


sprays of mistletoe in a polished bra 





jardiniére made the only contrast to the 
deeper greens, The effect was charming in 
every way. 

In many localities mistletoe grows in 
such quantities that it can be used gener- 
ously; in others it is the most expensive of 
all the Christmas greens. English mistle- 


toe is never cheap, and some seasons it is 


almost impossible to find. In the imported 


variety the leaves are greener and the ber- 
ries larger and more waxy. 
tletoe is found in the South and Southwest; 


American mis- 


the leaves are a very brown olive and the 
berries, in clusters, are quite different in 
‘olor and texture from the English type. 

There are many branches to the holly 
family, too many for easy recital. Eng- 
lish holly was at one time imported in 
quantities, but our native varieties now 
supply nine-tenths of the market. Run- 
ning pine does not seem so plentiful as 
in the past and it is probably true that 
the yearly uprooting and down pulling of 
Christmas greens has resulted in a dearth of 
many growing forest things. Probably a 
good deal could be said against the whole- 
sale use of evergreens. 

I believe there is an Anti-Christmas Tree 
Society, but I should hate to be a member, 
though, of course, the object of the society 
is entirely praiseworthy — that of preserv- 
ing our forest trees. Many people use arti- 
ficial greens, keeping them from year to 
year, but they seem like ghosts in compari- 
son with the pungent, lustrous real things. 

The little artificial trees, however, do not 
seem to be in the same category ; moreover, 
they have traditions back of them, coming 
via Holland and Germany. In a small house 
or an apartment the little made-up tree with 
its tiny candles, is often very effective. It 
is too small to hold gifts, but it is a unique 
and very inexpensive Christmas decoration, 
and really quite a tree. Where people have 
real houses, it is well to have real trees, 
but in apartments the little imported articles 
fill a need. With care, they can be used 


over and over and gain added significance. 
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REFINISHING OLD FURNITURE 


furniture of distinctive design and 

craftmanship, articles are picked up 

that are so worn and battered that 
it seems a doubtful question whether it will 
ever pay to have them rejuvenated. On the 
other hand almost every one has had the 
experience of picking up at the junk shop 
some old battered piece of furniture for a 
mere song, and, when repaired, discovered 
it to be a possession of real value. The cost 
of repairing and refinishing by experts 
must, however, often deter one from ad- 
venturing in this field. Refinishing old 
wood is a slow, difficult job, and it is the 
hand labor rather than the materials used 
that makes the cost so excessive. 

Whether the piece of furniture is a chair, 
sideboard, bureau or table, its treatment 
must begin with the complete removal of 
the old paint or stain. In this process the 
worker may discover that the wood which 
passed for mahogany is only birch, or the 
walnut is but a clever imitation. Again, it 
may be found that the article of furniture 
is veneered, with a core of some softer 
wood. In the latter case it will be difficult 
to scrape off the surface and secure a good 
finish without injuring the veneers. 

The quickest and simplest method of re- 
moving varnish from old wood is to use a 
strong solution of ammonia. If this is ap- 
plied with a rag the varnish is taken off 
quickly, but it will not remove the stain 
that has penetrated into the pores of the 
wood. For an ordinary piece of furniture 
ammonia can be used for taking off the 
varnish, and then sandpaper or the edge 
of a piece of glass will smooth down the 
surface for the new application of varnish, 
shellac or stain. 

For every particular work the steel scra- 
per is the most satisfactory tool. This is 
used in all woodworking establishments. 
For tables, piano covers, floors and other 
large spaces it is invaluable, but it is not 
of much use for round legs and carved 
surfaces. To prepare these for re-finishing 
one must use sandpaper, glass and a small 
knife. Most old furniture has dents and 
knocks in them which spoil the surface 
smoothness. To remove these it will be 
necessary to scrape off a considerable sec- 
tion of the surface and then finish off with 
sandpaper. 

Pieces of glass are the most satisfactory 
for scraping broken surfaces. Ordinary 
window glass will answer this purpose. 
Break it in a number of small pieces and 
then use the points and edges of these to 
get in the holes and cracks of the wood- 
carved ornaments. Finally finish off with 
sandpaper, beginning with the coarser va- 
neties and ending with the very fine emery 
paper. For a table surface where a high 
Polish is desired use pumice or rotten stone 
with oil, rubing it down with a cloth or 
block of wood that has a perfectly smooth 
under surface. 


Ph itor oF in the hunt for old 


By 
GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


More depends upon getting through the 
old surface until the new wood is exposed 
than in the after treatment. We bring the 
new grain out in this way, and that is one 
of the first essentials. Not until the sur- 
face is so smooth that the hands when 
rubbed across it fail to detect any rough- 
ness can it be said that the work is complete. 
When this has been accomplished a coat of 
paste filler should be applied with a brush. 
The object of the filler is to close up any 
open pores in the grain of the wood. When 
the filler is applied it should be thoroughly 
rubbed with a woolen cloth across the grain. 
Rub it thoroughly in the wood, and then 
let it dry for about two days. 

In using a filler care should be exercised 
in getting the right color. Fillers come for 
mahogany, black walnut and other woods. 
Some use a perfectly colorless filler for this 
work, but even so, there is a little darken- 
ing of the wood. The filler darkens the 
surface where it enters the pores of the 
grain and stays there. All that remains on 
the surface is supposed to be rubbed off. 
If the wood is very porous, the darkening 
effect will be quite noticeable; but in old 
hardwood the open pores are not usually 
very conspicuous. 

When the filler has been rubbed down 
thoroughly, and then allowed to dry for 
forty-eight hours, the first application of 
shellac should be made. Only white shellac 
should be used, and it should be thin and not 
thick and sticky. Apply the shellac quickly 
with a brush, and then rub down with sand- 
paper. Shellac dries rapidly, and leaves a 
streaky effect if not applied carefully. A 
wide thin brush is best for this work, so 
that the flat surface can be covered quickly 
and evenly. 

The sandpaper should be of medium 
coarseness, and it should be used vigorously, 
rubbing across the grain and never with it. 
Usually the shellac dries so rapidly that the 
rubbing down can be done within half an 
hour after application. At least three or 
four applications of shellac should be made. 
Each coat should be rubbed down with sand- 
paper, except the last, when emery paper 
should be employed. 

When the surface is finished satisfactor- 
ily up to this point it should then be rubbed 
or polished with crude oil and pumice stone. 
Two or three applications of this must be 
made to secure a good polish. The pumice 
stone and oil are rubbed in with a piece of 
cotton or linen cloth. In the final rubbing 
a piece of silk is better. Expert finishers 
use the palms of their hands for the last 
polishing. In piano factories men are em- 
ployed for no other purpose than to rub 
down the tops and cases of pianos with their 
hands. They do it with a sort of circular 
movement until a delicate, glossy effect is 
obtained. An amateur can perform almost 
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as good work with a silken handkerchief. 
Between each application of the oil and 
pumice stone and the rubbing, time should 
be allowed for the preceding coat to dry. 

When the third coat is rubbed down, a 
good wax should be applied as a finisher. 
Any of the reliable floor waxes will do for 
this purpose. When the’ wax is applied it 
must be rubbed hard and steadily with a 
brush and finally with the hands to spread 
smoothly over the surface. The object of 
the friction in wax polishing is to heat the 
material so that it will spread easily. 

It will be seen that to obtain a good finish 
on old furniture considerable work is re- 
quired, for much depends upon the manipu- 
lation of each coat when applied. There is 
no quick and easy method of accomplish- 
ing the desired results. The application of 
bright coats of varnish or shellac will not 
give the satisfaction that the slower process 
does. The latter is durable and not easily 
tarnished or rubbed off, and it will not lose 
its glossy lustre for years. A bright finish 
of varnish or shellac will on the other hand 
have to be renewed quite frequently. 

In treating old furniture it may be nec- 
essary to use stain if imitation of solid 
hardwood is found. The stain should be 
mixed with the filler to give the best results. 
This will then work the coloring into the 
grain and make the imitation more perfect. 
Time and exposure always mellow and 
darken woods and old woodwork will gen- 
erally be found much darker than new. 
Consequently in applying stain to rejuvenate 
it the stain must be much lighter than that 
usually used on fresh wood. A good deal 
of disappointment has been experienced 
through lack cf this caution. Instead of 
purchasing the ordinary stain filler ask a 
dealer in paints to mix you up a very light 
stain of any color you want. It is a simple 
matter for him to do this at no extra cost. 

In treating old furniture it is sometimes 
desirable to change the character of the 
woodwork by staining. This must be done 
with caution and with a thorough knowl- 
edge of how different woods take stain. 
Oak, ash or chestnut, for instance, will not 
take a mahogany stain very well on account 
of the very pronounced grain found in 
them. Whitewood, cherry, pine or birch 
will, however, prove very susceptible to 
treatment with mahogany stain, and grati- 
fying results can be obtained with them 
under proper treatment. 

The light woods are the hardest to treat 
when new, but the easiest when old. Their 
natural colors have been darkened by time 
and treatment, and when the surface is re- 
moved by a scraper they will be found sev- 
eral shades darker. They will take stain 
well, but they need a filler badly to fill up 
the pores of the surface. An absolutely 
smooth finish must be obtained in order to 
make them look well. The many applica- 
tions of shellac, oil and wax give to the 
surface a hard film which is very durable. 
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OLD LOOKING-GLASSES 

(Continued from page 10) 
are very valuable and are perhaps as <le- 
sirable as any eagle mirror that an Amer- 
ican collector could have. Two beautiful 
specimens are illustrated. The real Con- 
stitution type must not be confounded with 
that scarce American Empire mirror, the 
“Constitution and Guerriere.” Such con- 
fusion has happened at auction sales, with 
much attendant annoyance, embarrassment 
and amusement. 

An old looking-glass showing a spirited 
painting of this important naval skirmish 
of the War of 1812 is quite a different arti- 
cle from a mahogany framework topped 
with a rampart eagle in gold. 

The “picture glass” is nineteenth and 


seventeenth and occasionally eighteenth cen- - 


tury. The cabinet-makers of the latter cen- 
tury used the scheme, though preferring 
urns and garlands and other typical motifs. 
It is possible sometimes to determine the 
maker by the urn. Adam, Sheraton and 
Hepplewhite used the urn with great skill. 
Some of the most charming specimens of 
the late eighteenth century show this finish. 
The urn in a lower, broader way is found on 
Queen Anne mirrors. 


Thomas Sheraton, who was a decorator 
and upholsterer quite as much as a furni- 
ture maker, has given advice about the 
use of mirrors in relation to wall treatment. 


The French designers of the eighteenth 
century particularly excelled in the decora- 
tive use of mirrors. Two fine examples 
are shown on page 10, one of the Regency, 
the other of Louis XVI’s reign. 

Some of Sheraton’s comments are inter- 
esting. The following is taken from his 
famous book: 

“In elegant rooms, the chimney-glass is 
usually carried to the under side of the 
cornice of the ceiling; but to reduce the 
expense of the plate, sometimes a broadish 
panel is introduced at the top of the glass 
with a frieze and cornice above all, included 
in the frame of the glass. 

“The most generally approved pilasters 
for chimney and pier-glasses are those of 
reeds, worked bold; but which, in my opin- 
ion, still look better by being parted with 
a ground one-third of the width of the 
reed which may be matted to relieve the 
burnished reeds. It is not unusual to have 
a twisting branch of flowers, or a ribband 
round the reeds rising upwards, and ter- 
minating in some sort of Composite, Corin- 
thian or Ionic capital. The panel above the 
glass is sometimes made quite plain and 
covered with silk as a ground for drapery, 
tacked under the cornice of the glass to 
match that of the windows.” 

“Glasses for chimney-pieces run various, 
according to the size of the fireplace, and 
the height of the wall above. To save ex- 
pense, they are sometimes fitted up in three 
plates, and the joints of the glass covered 
with small gilt mouldings or pilasters. At 
other times with the naked joint only. 
When they are of one plate, the frame in 
general is made bolder and more elegant. 
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Dear Sirs: The fast 
preciation of good 
small degree due to the stimulus given « 
ing the past decade by the newspapers a1 
“popular” magazines. To these agenci 
must be credited, much of tl 


growing publi 
architecture is 
Jee 


howev er, 


wailing and gnashing of teeth on the part 


of trusting readers who have swallowed a 
vice, supplied by well-meaning but misi1 
formed writers, and who have been guide 


by indiscriminate illustrations. 


These remarks are inspired more directl) 


by an editorial which I have just read 


your November issue, in which the write1 


appears to be laboring under the most dis 


tressing misapprehension in regard to the 


meaning of architecture and to the stru 
tural and esthetic qualities of concret: 
There is no more promising building mate 
rial to-day than the real concrete blocl 
Properly made it is both durable and beau 
tiful and as truthful in architectural expres 
sion as wood, brick or marble. When proj 
erly made concrete blocks are impervious t 
water and consequently require no water 
proofing. 


For facts and illustrations concerning the 


structural and esthetic qualities of concret 
and for a definition of architecture I be 
to refer you to “Concrete & Stucco Houses, 
McBride, Nast & Co., 


ful instruction, and it should exercise th 


greatest care in the selection of material 


submitted for the guidance of its reade1 
This applies as well to the advertising pag: 


There is at least one New York newspape! 


which to my actual knowledge withdrew 
plan factory advertisement similar to thos 
printed in your magazine. 


I trust you will appreciate that I would 
not take the time and trouble to address yor 


in this manner if I did not feel the great 
interest in the work you are doing to edu 


cate and guide the layman in architectural 


matters. In condemning the concrete bloc! 


you take the attitude of those who condemn 


automobiles because they destroy the road 
The concrete blocks of the past, like tl 
roads of the past, were improperly mad 


When we build good roads the people will 


find transportation more agreeable than 


is to-day, and when we make and use rea 


concrete blocks there will be more and bet 
ter architecture. 
Very truly yours, 
Oswacp C. HERING 


Mr. Hering’s anxiety seems to arise from 
the omission of the qualifying word “rough 


faced” in every case where we 


tion concrete blocks. 


men 


block which we were attacking. 
ire at one with Mr. Hering’s own book, to 
vhich his letter refers us (while modestly 


Publishers. Tut 
House BEAUTIFUL has a large field for use 


But surely the con- 
text shows that it is the stock rough-faced 


In this we 


ignoring his authorship). “Concrete,” he 
says, “is not quarried stone and therefore 
has no right to simulate it.” As an artist 
Mr. Hering must agree with us that one is 
always on the safe side who refuses imita- 
and as these notes are written to en- 
lighten laymen and not architects, we see 
nothing to retract in our paragraph. If 
Mr, Hering wishes to raise a controversy, 
why not challenge the attacks so plentifully 
printed from time to time in technical jour- 
nals where well-known engineers assert 
over their signatures that the concrete 
block is not yet sufficiently well made to 
warrant its widespread use. If, however, 
an architect of indubitable standing and 
taste is making a success of concrete block 
houses, he is in the minority; his success 
does not change our conviction that in the 
hands of the masses, or as supplied to the 
masses by contractor-builders or unskillful 
architects, concrete block houses are far 
from being admirable. Indeed, to go fur- 
ther, we take the liberty of disagreeing with 
Mr. Hering when he says, in his book, that 
“concrete is stone and has a right to look 
like stone” and that therefore the smooth- 
faced block is permissible. It too is an imi- 
tation, so that the difference between rough 
and smooth-faced blocks is a difference of 
degree, not of kind. Stone that has been 
disintegrated mixed with an adhesive ready 
to cast into shape, has lost the tensile 
strength of stone, as Mr. Hering would soon 
find out if he used it for a lintel or beam 
without reinforcing it with steel. As a 
plastic material it can be built up in sec- 
tions that do not imitate either rough or 
smooth stone blocks, In this, in our mind, 
lies the architectural future of concrete. 
To Mr. Hering’s statement that “there is 
no more promising material on the market 
to-day than concrete” we made no contra- 
diction whatever in our paragraph. We 
did not even disparage concrete to the ex- 
tent he does when he admits that the con- 
crete of the past was improperly made. If, 
as he hints, it has now been perfected, we 
can only say that the business of water- 
proofing, which sprang into existence soon 
after concrete took its place as a building 
material, is as flourishing as ever. Though 
our original paragraph disparaged only the 
rough-faced block, we now go further and 
say that we, personally, do not like the 
smooth-faced block. It is an imitation to 
a certain extent; it could not possibly have 
the interest, the variety, the charm, of the 
stone block cut by hand. To use these 
units, we repeat, suggests limitations either 
in the material or in the designer or in both. 
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ITALIAN RENAISSANCE FURNITURE 


The Furniture of this period exerted a strong influence over the pro- 
ductions of Spain, Flanders and Germany, and even of France and 
England. 
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Sumptuous in form and made of the most costly materials to the order of the Princes of 
Florence, Rome, Venice, Milan and other capitals of ‘italy, this Furniture, with its wonder- 
ful carving, possesses an artistic character which has never been excelled. 
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In the Division of Furniture and Decoration, on the Third Floor of the New Store of 
W. & J. Sloane, there is assembled a most interesting collection of Italian Renaissance 
Furniture,. including genuine masterpieces of rare quality, as well as faithful reproductions 
of some of the best examples of that period. The replicas are notable for their superior 
workmanship, every piece being entirely hand-made. 
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Furniture in other Styles is also well represented. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Furniture and Decorations 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-Seventh Street, New York 
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THE CHASE LOWESTOFT 


Lowestoft. Just when the subject seems ex- 

hausted and ready for permanent shelving, 
some one comes along with a new theory or, 
better still, a number of beautiful pieces of the 
old ware are brought to light. The Chase Lowes- 
toft is a notable example of the “surprising’ 
qualities of this old china. That there should be 
two hundred and forty-eight pieces intact of the 
same pattern is in itself remarkable. Indeed, the 
set must have been very remarkable when it was 


gk is always something new to say about 
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the proprietors of the works were 


owners, conducting small trade witl 
They exported Englisl ys and 1 
for the use of th Yelft potters 


back in return, articles of Dutch faier 
painted with name scriptions 
they accepted commissions 1 p 
tomers. We know next, that Rotterdan 
center of the mighty commerce carri 
tween Holland and China. It may ther 





Fourteen Custard Cups from the Chase Collection of Lowestoft 


made for the Chase family of Maryland in, the 
early years of the nineteenth century. 
seems most unusual to those who have seen the 
collection is the variety of colors in the decora- 
tion. It is far more brilliant in drawing and color 
than the usual pieces seen in this country. The 
criticism that Lowestoft lacks life cannot be 
made here. There are at least four colors, in 
addition to gold and black. The Chase coat-of- 
arms, which is very effective with its spirited 
crest and other details, ornaments the center of 
each plate, platter, saucer and other flat articles. 
The upright pieces also have the crest and there 
is, in addition, a charming and very unusual bor- 
der, not at all the typical “Lowestoft” border 
found in this country. 

While in one way this beautiful china speaks 
for itselt, there are many things which we would 
like to know: facts regarding its purchase, date, 
etc.; also the original price would be interesting. 
When it was put up tor sale a few years ago it 
was purchased, with the exception of two pieces, 
by Mr.Woodward, who presented it to the Metro- 
politan Museum. Possibly in this magazine more 
of its history will some day be given, as additiona) 
facts come to the knowledge of the editor of this 
department. The present references are descrip- 
tive of its beauties rather than a narrative of its 
personal history. 

One may well wonder how it came to pass that 
the name of the obscure Lowestoft factory could 
ever have been mentioned in connection with 
porcelain ware which in every country where the 
unmistakable specimens of it are met with in 
large quantities, is recognized as being of Oriental 
provenance, says Mr. Solon, who more than any 
other writer on English ceramics has been of 
assistance to collectors. As no conjecture has 
so far been advanced in answer to that query, I 
will venture to present a not improbable solution 
of the problem. That they never manufactured 
such a porcelain at Lowestoft has no longer to 
be demonstrated, it remains to be proved that 
they sold it. Mr. Solon then gives very interest- 
ing facts, which will be new to many people. 
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man who brought him to his house, was instru- 
mental in pointing out the value of the white 
rth which he discovered on the gentleman’s es- 
lt is certain that the sand on the coast of 
Suffolk at Lowestoft is of great purity, as com- 
d with that of other parts ot the country, 
when the Lowestoft works were closed the 
rcester factory availed themselves of it in 
ing their best porcelain. 

ywestoft may be divided into two parts, the 
irst dealing with the early period when blue and 
hite ware was made, and the second period, 
n a finer and higher class of goods, with 
heraldic designs and floral intricacies, was intro- 
duced. At one period of its history the paste of 
Lowestoft appears to have been harder than that 
of Bow or Chelsea. Roughly, just a half of a 
century saw the rise and fall of Lowestoft. It 
was established from 1756, and in 1802 the fac- 
wry liad ceased. 

In 1758 Mr. Luson established a china factory 

Gunton, in Suffolk, under somewhat romantic 

umstances. It is said that a Dutch sailor 
vho had suffered shipwreck was found on the 
coast of Suffolk, and was kindly treated by Mr. 
Luson. During a walk with his benefactor over 
he estate they came to some land which was be- 
ing excavated, and on seeing a bank of white 
clay the sailor remarked: “They make delit 
ware of that in my country.” Acting on this 
hint, Mr. Luson established his factory, but, 
owing to the cupidity of the workmen, who were 
bribed by the London potters to spoil his wares, 
the works were soon closed. 

In the following year Messrs. Walker, Browne, 
\ldred, and Rickman revive! the scheme, and, 
having purchased some houses in Beil Lane, at 
Lowestoft, they commenced business there, and 
-ontinued to make porcelain until 1804, when, 
ywing to financial losses, the works were closed. 

Chis factory has been the subject of much con- 

versy, some people asserting that soft-paste 
porcelain was never made at Lowestoft, whiie 
‘thers have not hesitated to attribute specimens 

f unmistakable Oriental china to Lowestoft. All 
hese doubts have been set at rest by the recent 
finding of moulds and fragments of decorated 
ind undecorated porcelain during excavations on 
t site of the factory in Bell Lane. 

How Oriental porcelain came to be called 
Lowestoft will, I fear, forever remain a mystery; 
| that the great majority of china bearing that 
is Oriental there is no doubt, and it is 

that even families who possess services 
-morial china, and who have records which 
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Our “Hand Book for 
Hostess” will prove especi 
helpful to you at this seas 
of the year. Write for aco 


A. H. Heisey & Co 
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IS YOUR HOUSE FOR SALE? 


The House Beautiful Real Estate Depart- 
ment has been the means of selling and rent- 
ing the homes of many readers of the maga- 
zine. We will write your copy. Address 

Manager Real Estate Department 
1 Madison Avenue z=: New York City 














Bayberry Candles For Christmas 


Pure Bayberry Candles, made on Cape Cod, by Cape Cod 
people, from Cape Cod Bayberries. 

These candles come from the home of the Bayberry candle; 
we ourselves render all the wax from the Bayberries of 
Cape Cod; they are pure Bayberry clear to the wick, of the 
natural green color, and no coloring or other adulterant 
is used. Price list on application. 


CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO, 
North Truro, Mass. 
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“ Harvest"—by Vincent Aderente, 





Prosperity 


There has been a bumper crop. 
This is because the tillers of the soil 


| have been industrious, and the rain and the 


sun have favored their plantings. 
There has been industrial activity. 


The makers of things in factories have 
been busy. They have had work to do 


| and pay for doing it. 


There has been commercial success. 


The people who buy and sell and fetch 
and carry have been doing a lot of business 
and they have been paid for doing it. 


The country is prosperous because all 
the people have been busy. 


Good crops and good times can be en- 
joyed only when the Government main- 
tains peace and harmony. 


This task of the Government is made 
comparatively easy because the American 


people have been enabled to become so 
well acquainted with each other. They 
know and understand one another. They 
are like one family. 


The producer and consumer, no matter 
where they live, are close together. 


This is largely due to our wonderful 
facilities for intercommunication. We ex- 
cel in our railways, our mails and our tele- 
graphs, and, most ofall, in our telephones. 


The Bell System has fourteen million 
miles of wire spread over all parts of 
the country. Each day there are twenty- 
five million telephone talks all the way from 
twenty feet to two thousand miles long. 


The raiser of crops, the maker of things, 
and the man of commerce, all are helped 
to co-operate and work together for peace 
and prosperity by means of the Universal 
telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 








meeting the requirement of one’s family, 


you are looking for. 


in and around New York. 





HOW TO SELECT A HOME THE HOUSE BEAUNFUL METHOD 


@ When the time arrives for the establishment of a home, expressive of one’s taste and 
difficulties are at once met with. 

@ The House Beautiful Home Service Bureau will guard you from the pitfalls that 
many home-seekers have found all too late. 
tables and full information regarding Real Estate conditions; and through our 
correspondents in all parts of the. country we can suggest to you just the place that 


We have on file complete maps and time 


@ We have no property to sell, therefore are not prejudiced. When we begin to hunt 
for your home we put an expert on the hunt—one who knows every suburb and district 


@ Only when we find exactly the homes that seem to meet your requirements will we 
put you in touch with the agent or owner. 
C Put your home problem up to us. Address: HENRY H. BURDICK, Mgr., 


1 Madison Ave. The House Beautiful Home Service Bureau, New York city 
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HE highest expression of beauty and charm 
combined with utility and worthiness will 
be found in any gift bearing the Berkey 
& Gay shopmark. 


The pieces to furnish a bedroom, library or 
dining room would constitute a wonderful remem- 
brance, but our dealers can show you many single 
pieces which, while reasonably priced, still make 


gifts which will always be cherished. ing 
a present of Berkey & Gay furniture you can say: ‘This is \ 


For Your Children’s Heirlooms v4 


HE Berkey & Gay shopmark 
means as much on furniture 
as “Sterling” on fine silver. 

It is not a label and is more than a 
trademark, It isinlaid—a perma- 
nent part of the piece, and we put 
it there as our guaranty of value 
and worthiness. 


With the displays on their floors 
in connection with our portfolio of 
direct photogravures, our dealers 
enable you to choose from our 
entire line. In addition to these, 
our special gift pieces in “novelty” 
furniture have an_ individual 
appeal. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


167 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


In making 


UR de luxe book, “Charac- /\ 
O ter in Furniture” gives an , | 

interesting and informative 
account of the origin of period fur- 
niture. It is illustrated in color 
from oil paintings by Rene Vincent. 
We will mail a copy to you direct 


for fifteen two-cent stamps. And, 

as a help to you in your making of » 
gifts, we will gladly mail you our K 
special new booken- | 
titled “Entertain- , | } 
ing Your Guests,” 


which is descriptive , 
of single pieces that | 
are particularly ap- | 
propriate. XY 


This inlaid mark of 
honor identifies to you each 


Berkey & Gay piece 




















SUN :: 
DIALS 


Any Latitude 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, 237 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Branches: New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul, London, Paris 


A Beautiful Illustrated Book- 

““WHERE SUN DIALS 

ARE MADE,” sent upon re- 

quest. Estimates furnished 
Ask for Booklet No. 3 

















LARGE TREES 

OAKS AND MAPLES, PINES AND HEMLOCKS 

ANDORRA NURSERIES 
Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 

Box B, Chestnut Hill 


PHILA. PA. 




















GT. VAN WAVEREN & EKRUIJFFY 


and finest new dahlias, described in FREE catalog 
Ameriean Branch House, 141 N. 18th St., Philadelphia 








Dried and Pulverized 
SS 


Sf One Barrel Equals 
Wagon Loads Barnyard Manure i> 
TG ay. ay 
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Unequalled for lawn, garden and fie) 
for interesting booklet and prices. : 
THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO.. 24 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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show that it was made to order in China, now 
speak of it as “Lowestoft.” At present we have 
not any evidence that Oriental porcelain was ever 
imported direct to Lowestoft from China. 

“How shall I make a collection?” says Mary 
Churchill Ripley. “The question is asked again 
again, anu as long as there are different 
sorts of people in the world the question will 
be answered in different ways. There are very 
few individuals who have not inherited some- 
thing in the way of pottery or porcelain, as 
even the humblest peasant has her treasured 
It seems to be a law that has al- 
ways governed the home-maker, however hum- 
ble she may have been, to collect this and that 
bit of pottery and to dignify the group by setting 
it apart on the “mantel-tree-shelf,” there to re- 
main intact until handed down to the next gener- 
ation, and many times the nucleus of a collection 
is none other than such simple group. 

rhe desire to collect and make material objects 
our own, has resulted in the overcrowding of: the 
modern home. Our methods are entirely differ- 
nt from those of Orientals, who store away in a 
safe place their belongings, bringing out one ob- 
ject at a time which, placed by itself in the place 
reserved for such display, becomes at once some- 
thing to be admired and revered. A vase in 


and 


| which a branch of pine or bamboo artistically ar- 


ranged stands alone by itself against an appro- 
priate background, leads the thought back to all 
that the objects themselves typify to the Oriental, 
who is trained from birth to know the full mean- 
ing of things. As occasion demands, and as the 
mood suggesis, the objects are changed but their 
beauty is remembered and life becomes richer as 
it comprehends. 

It is easier to approach the subject of collecting 
negatively, than to offer definite rules for those 
who intend to collect. It seems wise not to do 
certain things, not to shelter one single object 
that has no meaning; not to feel the need of 
apologizing for any article whatever it may be, 
which has meaning and reason for its place within 
the precincts of the home.” 


THE FITZHUGH PATTERN 


A. COMPANION design to the willow pat- 
A tern is the Fitzhugh device, which was 

also produced in Canton, says Barber. 
It occurs on various forms of vessels, but is 
found more frequently on plates. It consists of 
a central design of four split pomegranates and 
four Hand of Buddha citrons surrounded by four 
border groups of flowers and symbols. 

We sometimes find this decoration painted in 
brown, but it usually occurs in blue. Frequently 
the porcelain or vitreous stoneware on which it 
is placed is of a milky white tint, and in this re- 
spect it differs from the bluish white tone of the 
willow pattern. The Fitzhugh design has been 
reproduced in recent years by Chinese potters, 
but the ware is of a pronounced blue in color 
and not so fine in quality as the earlier product. 

Che makers of common white pottery or cream 
ware in England during the first third of the 
nineteenth century frequently imitated the popu- 
lar porcelains of the day and often attempted to 
copy in this opaque ware the earlier well-known 
porcelains of the eighteenth century. They pro- 


| duced for the use of the poorer classes the same 


popular forms and decorations which appeared 
among the porcelain pieces used by the rich. 

Viewed in this light we can scarcely consider 
these fabrications as frauds, since the material 
alone was entirely different. But we have known 
collectors who have not studied pastes and glazes 
to be deceived by some of these humble but fre- 
quently excellent imitations. 

In Staffordshire wares we have met with credit- 
able copies of Tournay soft paste designs, early 
Worcester soft paste cream jugs with blue 
painted ornamentation, Chinese plates with figure 
subjects in polychrome; Canton or India blue 
china, Chelsea figures, porcelain plates decorated 
with the barbeau or corn-flower pattern in blue 
and green; Lowestoft soft paste, and many other 
noted fabrics. A collection of this imitative pot- 
tery and porcelain is always instructive, and we 
have ourselves gathered together an interesting 
group of 1t. 
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No. 352—One of seventy-five designs 
Covered by four patents 
Areal desk and a handsome library 


___. combined in the space of one; and at the 
table price of one, 







Simply pulling open the drawer provides 
desk space with non-spillable ink-well and 
pen groove, with a large roomy drawer be- 
neath the lid for stationery and corre- 
spondence. To use desk, nothing on the 
table need be disturbed. 









Your choice of seventy- 
five designs (in allstaple 
woods) at prices to suit. 







Cadillac Desk Tables — The 
Table with the Metal Slides 
—are carried by leading furni- 





















ture dealers. If yours cannot 
supply ou, send for catalog 























Sor Christmas 


Your presents are treasures or 
trifles, according to the thought you 
put into them. 3 

Beautiful, serviceable Homer Laughlin 
China—a Royal gift—will cost you no 
more than some trivial thing. You can 
buy a few pieces or a full dinner set. 
Any woman will prize it highly. Three 
times a day it will bring pleasure to her and her guests. 

Ask your dealer to show you the trade-mark name 
‘Homer Laughlin” which appears on the underside of 
each dish. It is our guarantee to you. 

The China Book, richly illustrated in colors, ex- 
plains how China is made in the world’s greatest 

pottery. Send for it. It is free. 


3 The Homer Laughlin China Co. 




























CAPE COD PRODUCTS Co. 
North Truro, Mass. 












The House Beautiful Home Service 
Bureau will assist subscribers in 
the selection of Live Stock, Poultry, 
Birds and Dogs. This service is free. 


Address: 
HENRY H. BURDICK, Mgr. 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 



























YOUR-OWN DOG 


Receives specific at- 
tention in this practi- 
cal series. Books by 
Williams Haynes on 
the following breeds 
are now ready. 


THE ATREDALE. 

THE BULL TERRIER. 
THE FOX TERRIER. 
SCOTTISH AND IRISH 
THE NEW TEXT- TERRIERS. 


BOOKS FOR OUT- 
Seen wen ane Each volume is sep- 
arate and complete. 
Among the subjects treated are: Ori- 
gin and development of breed, selec- 
tion of the individual dog, care, breed- 
ing, training, kenneling, sickness, in- 
juries, remedies, how to prepare for 
exhibitions. 

























Purchase from bookstores or direct at 70 
cents a copy. Postage extra, 5 cents. Send 
for free Outing Handbook Catalogue. 








OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OUTING MAGAZINE HANDBOOKS 
at45 WEST Seen ST NEW YORK 822 & MICHIGAN AVE CHICAGO 

















No. Y, illustrating our full line. | HOMER JAUGHLIN Newell, West Virginia 
. 

Bayberry Candles For Christmas | « ” 

Pure Bayberry Candles, made on Cape Cod, ‘by Cape Cod 
people, from Cape Cod Bayberries. 

These candles come from the home of the Bayberry candle; 
we ourselves render all the wax from the Bayberries of eee 
Cape Cod; they are pure Bayberry clear to the wick, of th f % phe - —— TERE as s ] 
natural green color, and no coloring or other adulterant | alee ae —— ie w rr 
is used. Price list on application. we ae ‘ 





















wane. eae Se cach, a ne 
THs is a CRAFTSMAN house:—durable, beautiful, and convenient, with no useless partitions, no waste space, no over- 
| decoration. We design homes of this character without charge for CRAFTSMAN subscribers. Send 6c for new ‘‘24 
CRAFTSMAN HOUSES” and a copy of THE CRAFTSMAN Magazine, which treats in a new and inspiring way of building, 
furnishing and beautifying homes; also sample pages of our new 204-page book, ‘‘“MORE CRAFTSMAN HOMES.” Address 


THE CRAFTSMAN, Ben Wiles, Circulation Manager, Room 438, 41 West 34th Street, New York City 
































HERE is the opportunity to end your heating troubles without risking 

a cent until you are satisfied they actually are ended. If you are tired 
of under-heated or over-heated rooms, prove to your own satisfaction that 
you can have uniform heat—just as you want it—all the time. 


Automatic Thermostat 
Heat Regulator 


will end your daily grind of trips up and down stairs to change drafts and dampers in an effort to keep the 
furnace regulated. The ‘‘Crandon’’ consists of a small mechanical thermometer, which is placed in the living 
room and connected by wire with a simple device over the furnace, which automatically regulates the draft and 
check dampers if the heat in the living room varies one degree from the desired temperature. Regulates hot- 
air, hot-water and steam-heating systems. Pays for itself in coal saved. So simple that anyone can install it. 


Write for full details of trial offer, and copy of our booklet “Automatic 
Comfort.” Name your heater-man or plumber, if possib! 


CRANDON MANUFACTURING CO., 12 Bridge St., Bellows Falls, Vt 


**The Janitor that 
never Sleeps.’’ 
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THE BEST FOLIAGE PLANTS 


OR a dependable bit of decoration that can 
be utilized to advantage in any part of the 





GON DUCTED BY CLARENCE MOC 
The really successful plants for ordinar 
conditions are comparatively few in 1 
To meet the imposed requirements, such 
must be immune from i ts and fung 
eases able to survive decided variations of 


home at any season of the year, nothing can 
surpass a good foliage plant growing in an at- 
tractive receptacle. While these may not have 
the brilliancy of the flowering types, their charm 
is less fleeting and they often make up in grace 
of outline what they lack in beauty of color, 


and moisture, and hay 


7 


ymparatively small 








development, with icy and grace of 
and foliage that cl the eye In many 
spects the palms and the ferns combine 
qualities in a high degree but they are such 











AS it ever oc- 
curred to you 
that the con- 

structions of green- 
houses are decid- 
edly different, and 
that a great deal 
of the success of your flowers de- 
pends on the construction? 





Haven’t you thought that prac- 
tically the only difference in 
greenhouses, aside from design 
was the difference in price? 


With everything else, isn’t there 
always some one kind that is 
generally conceded to be better 
than the rest, and taken as a 
standard for comparisons? 


Then, isn’t it only logical it 
should be so with greenhouses? 
When other greenhouse build- 
ers claim their houses are “as 
light as the U-Bar’s,” it’s sig- 
nificant that the U-Bar is the 
lightest of them all. 








U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 


ONE MADISON AVE.. NEW YORK. 
CANADIAN OFFICE, 10 PHILLIPS PLACE, MONTREAL 





If the other builders are ¢ 
structing their houses w 
curved eaves as near as p 
like the U-Bar’s, there 

a distinct advantag 
U-Bar curved eave 


Now, the truth of the utter 
No one can or Id 
house anything 
because it’s a pate 

tion and we are its sole user 


That it has distinc ‘t advantag 

os el aaa experts a 

Whether these advantages 

worth the difference in cost is | 
a question that you can settl | 
cnly after a careful comparison 
Before you put any money in a 

greenhouse it mig 
dig into the matter 


Our catalog will be a great hel; 
To have one of our represent 
tives call would doubtless be 


the most satisfactory. 


Which shall it be? 
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example 


ups that they are omitted from the present 
ussion, 
[he so-called Asparagus Fern which is not 
fern at all but a true asparagus is a splendid 
)f a decorative foliage plant. It is more 
perly ‘called the Plumose Asparagus. It has 


to an extraordinary degree grace of outline and 


eauty of color and in its younger stages has 
small compact root growth that enables one 
keep it in small receptacles. It is so easily 
wn from seed that the plants cost little when 
ought at the florist’s. 





Plumose Asparagus in Pottery Flower Box 


Plumese Asparagus is an ideal plant for 
»f the pottery flower boxes which are coming 
gue as the best solution of the problem of 
ing living plants in modern houses. These 
xes have pottery insets in which the soil is 
sed [wo or three of the asparagus plants 
- two and a half inch pots may be readilv 
ted into one of these insets where they 
, rapidly and soon make a very attrac- 
mmposition. It should be kept in the shade 
r than in direct sunshine. 
[he thicker-leaved Asparagus Sprengeri will 
lure even more neglect than the Plumose var- 
Ithough on the whole it is less attractive 
ess desirable. Probably no house plant will 
ive without watering so long as this, thanks 
he thickened parts of the roots which seem 
trve as water reservoirs. This Sprengeri 
\sparagus is also easily raised from seed and the 
lants are inexpensive. It is particularly desira- 
le for. use in hanging baskets and thrives in win- 
ws with direct sunshine. 
Con nparatively few people seem to know the 
of the Silk Oak—called technically Grevillea 
= as a decorative house plant. This is 
ally a species of tree that grows to great size in 
istralia and other tropical regions. The seeds 
m these trees are imported and sown in green- 
uses to produce the young seedlings that the 
rists offer at a low price. The deeply-cut 
ves of silky texture give a fern-like effect, so 
from the time the plant reaches a height 
six or eight inches until it is about two feet 
igh it is very decorative. As the plants get older 
»f the leaves are likely to drop off so that 
the end of about a year it is necessary to dis- 
ird the plant in favor of a younger one. 
These Grevilleas may be used to advantage in 
wer-jars, being especially effective in simple 
ms of dark green color-tones, or in indoor 
ain boxes. For the latter they are much 
re effective when used alone than when mixed 
other plants 























A Recent Example of a Vaulted Ceiling 
in Guastavino Tile, Forming a_ Per- 
manent Masonry Construction 


R. Guastavino Co. 
Boston, 60 State St. Fuller Bldg., New York 
Factory: Woburn, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL 











Landscape 
Gardening 


i your grounds in keeping with the beauty of your 
home? Are your trees, shrubs and flowers so harmoni- 
ously arranged that, though weary from the day's cares, 
you find it hard to resist their call to “‘go forth under the 
open sky and list to nature’s teachings’’? If not, you should 
secure the services of 


Our Landscape Department 


Here we maintain a staff of landscape experts under che leadership of a competent 
designer. Water colorsketches and planting plans for modest homes or large country 
estates carefully prepared and estimates furnished. Our trees, shrubs, plants and 
flowers are unequalled for beauty and vigorous growing qualities. Write us if you 
wish to consult one of our experts. Catalogue 2nd full particulars on request. 


Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas Co., West Chester, Pa. 


Philadelphia Ofice—Stephen Girard Building 











QUILTED MATTRESS PADS 


Life depends largely on what we make of it, and over 
one-third of life is spent in bed. 
Then why not be assured of absolute comfort? 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pads 


Add new life to your mattress, Entirely rejuvenate your 
whole system. You arise in the morning feeling fresh and 
alert for the business of the day. 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pads 


Made of bleached muslin with finest quality sanitary 
white wadding between. . 

Both sides quilted by a method which leaves them light 
and fluffy when laundered. 

For the BABY’S CRIB they are indispensable. Always 
stav in position. Keep the bed comfortable and are 


Absolutely Sanitary 


Sold by all dry goods dealers. Look for 
our trade-mark. 

The highest tribute to our quality is the 
number of cheap imitations now on the 
market. Examine the stitching and see 


EE ac that sizes correspond with size on ticket. 
Tradz Merk.” 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING COMPANY 


18 LAIGHT STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


20CENTS SVESCIFTION M00 VOLT 
ADAM BYDGE. 16 CAST_927 STREET. 
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>< Those Who 
ORATION Wish to Have 


Distinctive 
Homes 


will find it of great 
value to make a 
study of the best 
recent examples of 
| home decoration in 
| Americaandabroad. 
s ° 
The only magazine 
ote which adequately 
mu deals with the pos- 
sibilities of decorative art, and which fully illustrates all phases 
of home decoration, is 


ARTS & DECORATION 


@ Each number contains one or more articles on a distinctive 
house having some unique decorative feature, as well as numerous 
other profusely illustrated articles on the various phases of art 
which are of esser.tial interest to all lovers of the beautiful. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
© In order that you may immediately become acquainted with the value 
of “Arts & Decoration,” we will send you eight numbers, the regular 
price for which is $1.60, if you will send us $1.00 now. Send us 


your order today to insure its prompt attention. 
$2.00 A YEAR—20 CENTS A COPY 


ADAM BUDGE, Publisher, 39 West 32nd Street, New York City: 


I enclose $1.00. Please send me Arts & Decoration for six months, and also 
the last two issues. 





ADDRESS. 2... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccescccescseeesescesescseseseesses H. 
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HE JACKSON SIDEBOARD (illustrated) is a reproduction of a masterpiece by 

Hepplewhite, now in South Kensington Museum, London, England, and is practically 
priceless, The proportions are perfect and excel all others in anne ness 
ment. Made of solid mahogany; dustproof drawers, cast brass claw fe 
cf hollywood, with raised beads outlining the drawers, this Sideboard is 
environment. Dimensions: 6 feet wide, 4 feet 2 inches high, 19 inches deer 
f.0. b. New York. 


Orders for this sideboard will be filled as promptly as is consistent with the special 
which characterizes this handsome piece of furniture. 






and refine- 
dk KE yho sles | 

| 
aptable to any | 


’ Price $185.00 






@ 


Fifty-five years devoted to the furnishing and decoration o city and 
insure you against all chance connection in treating with us. 


_— ss 


——— xR 
> 





An interesting collection of Antique Furniture is on exhibition and sale in our Studios 


—— 
—_ 


If you cannot visit our studios, write for our illustrations of Furniture Reproductions of the Old M 
with price list, also our interesting brochures. 


FOUNDED 1857 | AS 


POTTIER & STYMUS CO 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS TAPESTRY WEAVING 
FURNITURE CABINET WORK. 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT, 41! STREET. NEW YORK | 
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PARIS, 18 RUE DU FAUB  POISSONIERE 
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MACATAWA--GREAT NEW 
EVERBEARING BLACKBERRY 


Wonderful new berry of immense 
size—see the picture, Finest flavor. 
Cross between Giant Himalaya Ber- 
ry and Eldorado blackberry. Plants 
bloom from June to frost. re 

ins to ay first of July, 
can be picked right along until 
October. Berries very sweet and 
juicy, with no core and hardly any 

s. Fine for shipping—brings 
highest price. Plants begin bear- 


. ve great crops 
afterward. Perfe af hardy—thrive 








UR 1913 Catalogue will hay 
some very special features whi 
will be of interest and profit to yo 
It will be ready to send out in January 














ae others fail, Stock limited. Let us put your name down for 
wm only Pe. f. 5 a ates a copy now. AI will do it. 
tod f ‘1913 B - 

dale Berry” £5, containing J. M. THORBURN c& CO. 
fescript ons and pictures ‘of, all the New ¥ 

best berries, new and s free. 110 years in business in New York City ; 
BERRYDALE EXPERIMENT GARDENS 33 Barclay Street, New York 
Beautiful Avenue Holland, Mich. 
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\spidistras have long been favorite house 
lants on account of their ease of culture and 
their clean attractive foliage. When once es- 
tablished in loamy soil in a good-sized Jower pot 





they only require plenty of water in order to 
hrive. They are free from insects and can be 
kept in pots to advantage the year around. Their 
only disadvantage is that as they get older the 


roots become so bulky that they require rather a 
large pot for the size of the plant. Good spgeci- 
mens of the ordinary green Aspidistras cost from 
fifty cents up. The more attractive white-striped 
form costs a little more. 

The decorative Norfolk Island Pine or Arau- 
ca ria is another very desirable foliage plant, 
especially for tables and halls where an individual 
Gaol ay is needed. These are little trees, sugges- 
> of pine trees, belonging in fact to the great 
p of coniferous evergreens. The florists sell 





em from fifty cents up, the price depending upon 
the number of whorls of branches which varies of 
irse with the age of the tree. 





Silk Oak or Grevillea 


Che so-called Umbrella Plant is of a much less 
‘mal type of beauty than the Araucaria. It pos- 
esses a flowing grace of line which is decidedly 
ctive when there is sufficient free space 
round the plant for it to express itself. For a 
it of this type should never be crowded into a 
rner nor placed in an angular receptacle. It 1s 
le up of graceful curves that need freedom 

r expression. 

‘his Umbrella Plant is sometimes called the 
Jmbrella Palm. It is not a palm, however, being 
ratl ne of the sedges, the decorative grass- 
like fovme that generally abound along the mar- 
ins of every pond and water-course. It is of 
easiest culture, provided plenty of water is given 
and is a favorite form for growing in aquariums. 

In most houses there are a few places .zway 

1m windows where plants can be to advantage 
ut where there is too little sunlight for most va- 
eties to thrive. The curious plant called Bow- 
tring Hemp or Sanseviera is one of the best 
forms for such situations. It is not so generally 
appreciated as it should be, largely because as it 
grows in most greenhouses it receives too much 
ect sunlight to do its best, and also because it 
es not show off to advantage in an ordinary 
lower pot. The long pointed, sword-shaped 
leaves ft straight edges and a general effect of 
line that harmonizes better with the straight sides 
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At Memphis, Tenn., is the bungalow of P. R. Friedel 
in which is this and other strikingly beautiful Beaver 
Board rooms. 


Mr. L. T. Jacques, Maplewood, Mo., put Beaver 
Board over old plaster. His wails and ceilings are 
more beautiful as well as more durable. 


Trade 





ee 
BEAVER 
BOARD 


HESE interiors illustrate the 
great beauty of walls and ceil- 
ing s built of Beaver Board. The 


reality is even more attractive, for the 
pebbled surface of the pure-wood-fibre 
panels is the best known for painting— 
far surpassing any effect possible with 
unsanitary wall-paper. 

Beaver Board has many other practical ad- 
vantages in durability, convenience, economy, 
quick construction, etc. 

You can’t afford to neglect a thorough in- 
vestigation. 

GENUINE BEAVER BOARD hasour registered 
trade-mark on the back of each panel and sample. 
It has also a light-cream color all the way through, 
that comes only by the use of sanitary. durz able 
PURE WOOD FIBRE. Insist on seeing both 
trade-mark and color be fore buying. 


Write for free illustrated booklet ‘‘Beaver Board 
and its Uses." 


THE BEAVER COMPANIES 


United States: 619 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Canada: 719 Wall St., Beaverdale, Ottawa. 

Great Britain: 4 Southz ampton Row, Russell 
Square, London. 





























THE HOME SERVICE BUREAU 
helps you find the place you want 


USE CYPRESS <5, XMAS. 


+ 


| “The! Most Memorable Christmas of our > Lives” 


—and the happiest—is the one marked by gifts that loving 

hands have made for us, thoughtfully and carefully—instead 

of gifts merely bought for us, perfunctorily and in haste. 
“SUGI” FINISH (home-done) is POSSIBLE ONLY ON CYPRESS 


(‘‘the Wood Beautiful’’ as well as ‘‘the Wood Eternal.’’) It reproduces 
VOL.26} exactly the rare and coveted ‘‘Antique Japanese Driftwood’’ effects. (VOL.26) 


GET THE FREE BOOK (VOL. 26) THAT TELLS YOU HOW 


to MAKE Sugi things, from n_paper- -weights to Library Panelling. (Full list of surprises included.) 








If Mansion, Bungalow, Glove-box, Farm, Slee eeping-Porch or just a Fence — “With CYPRESS 4 you ua BUILD BUT ONCE.” } 
Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service }¥ 


 aisiasichacanen CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSN., 


1206 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











INSIST ON CYPRESS OF YOURLOCALDEALER. IF HE HASN'T IT LET US KNOW AT ONCE, 

















Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-makers 
and Gardeners taught by Prof. 
Craig and Prof. Batchelor, of 
Cornell University. 

A knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the 
pleasantest homes. 


Over one hundred Home Study 

Courses ae fe in Har- 

Pror. Craic vard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
5 colleges. 


250 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Devt. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 











AGENTS WANTED—We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to make good money, by taking subscriptions for a magne that will sell on sight. Write today, 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY sis rouen('c.°;,Ctomle%> Citculation Manager 
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KILL THE BUGS AND WORMS 


The Department of Agrieulture states that millions of dollars’ worth of fruit and vegetables are 
destroyed every year in the United States by injurious bugs and worms. Our spi Cin en ie ‘afford 
the newest and most effective means of killing these pests on trees or vegetables. 
catalogue sent free for a postal. Write today. 


| “The WHY and HOW of ORCHARD SUCCESS” 

] is a handsome new book that will be found helpful by everyone who raises fruit or oo It 
tells how to graft and prune; how to prevent mold, mildew, scale, scab, etc. Itisa mine of 
information. he book is yours for 50 cents. Send for it today. 


| FIELD FORCE PUMP COMPANY 202 Grand Avenue, Elmira, N. Y. 
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AT LAST! A Practical, Smal! Refrigerating 
and Ice-Making Machine . for Domestic Uses 


We are now prepared to furnish the Audiffren-Singrun Refrigerating Machine in siz 
to meet the requirements for cooling refrigerators, cooling drinking er, and makir 
ice in residences, apartment houses, hotels, hospitals, office buildings restaurant 
factories, etc. 

That this machine has long since passed the experimental stage is n by the fa 
that over eight hundred of them are in daily operation in Europe, n ge been it 
use for over five years without repairs. The refrigerant cannot esca ! rgin 
never necessary. 


AUDIFFREN-SINGRUN 


Refrigerating Machine 


uses no ammonia and has no joints, valves, g 
no connections to leak. Anyone can easi 
sary is to keep this machine supplied wit 
be operated by electric motor, gas or gas 
air engine, or any other available power 

It is cheaper to use this machine than n I 
condition due to the lower temperatures l i. 2B 
away with the slime, dirt and unsanitary ice It 
absolutely safe. 


Write our nearest Branch for Catalog No, 50 


H. W. JOHNS- MANVILLE ) 


Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville : Francisco 
3altimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee i Seatt 

Boston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis a St. Louis 
Suffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orlea: 


-_ 


Sti ARTETA SDAP PARR SANE ARES, 
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BuyaBoiler That Won't Boil Over 


ES, scme steam boilers|the boiler, is the main cause 
boil over just like tea|for it. Burnha have big 
kettles. Boil over into|steam domes. They are gvar 











the pipes leading to the radia-|anteed not to | \ 
tors, water log the steam, and} ‘They have a long fire trav: 
check its rapid circulation. *s a short 

Boiler men call it. 
“priming.” 

"Too ail steam mham 
expanding space, or 
dome at the top of 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


Irvington $8 $3 32 New York 
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angular flower box than with the curves 
wer pot. The variety commonly grown 
he leaves concaved and in color dark green 
marked with transverse stripes of grayish 


he only care these foliage plants re- 
juir e is re va: watering, not too often, and an 
casional w: ashing or sponging off of the leaves. 
n the plants are too large to hold under a 
a soft sponge wet with tepid soapsuds may 

1 to advantage. 
y of these foliage plants may be kept to 
ntage, growing in ordinary flower pots and the 
r placed in attractive water-tight flower jars 
linieres. As a rule the most beautiful of 
made in Japan but many people have 
exasperating experience of buying some 
se Japanese jars only to find that when in 
e water soaks through the pottery to such 
in extent that the jars cannot safely be placed 
1 painted or polished surfaces. A dealer in such 
es reports that the trouble may be prevented 
vering the inner surface with a good coating 
hellac. After the liquid dries it is impervious 
water. If a single coating is not sufficient— 
scount of cracks—two coats may be applied. 


VARIETIES OF POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS 


és [E various varieties of Narcissus which are 
lia ted in the Polyanthus or many-flowered 
tion, belong to the species called by bot- 
sts Narcissus tazetta. Originally this was a 
distributed flower, occuring as a native 
from Southern Europe and Northern Africa 
China and Japan. Under cultivation a great 
um ber of subspecies and varieties have been de- 
loped. In all of these there are many flowers 
ng forth from a single spathe at the end of 
wer-stalk,. 
forms of this Tazetta Narcissus are 
arranged in three principal groups, 
rst the White Tazettas in which both 
id crown are white; second, the Yellow 
in which both petals and crown are 
nd the Bicolored Tazettas in which the 
are white and the crown is yellow. All 
yme under the group of small-crowned 
lhe principal varieties listed by Ameri- 
ismen are the following: 
WHITE TAZETTAS 
-W HITE GRANDIFLoRA.—The large-flowered 
hite Narcissus is the most commonly 
all the Lazetta varieties. It is perhaps 
flower to bring into bloom of the 
le group of spring-flowering bulbs. In our 
I the bulbs planted November 2nd and 
to the light December 16th came into 
December 24th, the flowers remaining 
ondition for two weeks. My only ob- 
) this blossom is that it lacks character 
| distinction on account of the pure whiteness 
ll its parts, relieved only by the inconspicuous 
of the stamens. It is particularly desir- 
select the so-called “single-nose” bulbs 
will develop better leaves and yield much 
er trusses of flowers than the “double-nose” 
bs. Price per hundred, $1.25. 
YELLOW TAZETTAS 


Soret, D’Or.—This is probably the best variety 
ble in this group. The flowers are of good 

, with yellow perianth-segments and orange 
n Pr ice per hundred, $1.75. 

ron.— This is very similar to the last- 

ned, the perianth of flower being yellow and 
rown orange. Price per hundred, $2.00. 

BI-COLORED TAZETTAS 


-This is one of the best varieties in 
up, the flowers being large and having 
th segments pure white with the crown 
range. The blossoms have character and 
yn and give excellent opportunities for 
rawing. Price per hundred, $2.50. 
Cenis.—This is said to be one of the 
rts for forcing. The perianth segments 
pure white and the crown is citron yellow. 
per hundred, $3.00. 
of these bulbs are easy to force, and the 
nes may be grown to advantage in pebbles 
water in the same way that the so-called 
nese Lily is grown. 
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Convenience | A 


Efficiency 
Economy 












All 
are found 
in this denti- 
frice that “‘comes 
out a ribbon, lies flat 
on the brush.” 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON ~ 
DENTAL CREAM 


So pleasant that children use it with- 
out being urged. Use an inch on your 
tooth brush twice a day—out of the 
sanitary tube. 

Notice the improved condition of your 
teeth and mouth after a month or two 
of its regular use. 










At your dealer’s— 
or send 2c for a 
generous trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 28 
199 Fulton St. 
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NLY the artistic 

interpretation, the 

musical versatil- 
ity, and the wonderful 
scope of the living fingers 
of a master pianist can 
compare with the ex- 
quisite playing ofthe TEL- 
ELECTRIC, the most per- 
fectmechanicallyaswellas 
the most artistic musically 
of all piano players. 















Mechanical music is im- 
possible with 

















GIVE A BASKET ‘esr 


Something different, which is bound to 
please the recipient. An art basket, both 
beautiful and practical makes an ideal gift. 
This handsome 
scrap basket of 
Jardiniere stained 
Craftsman Brown 
or Forest Green, 
sent prepaid for 


$2.00 for 12 in. size 
— oo CUM 


Write today for complete catalog 
Burlington Willow Ware Shops 


207 Washington St., Burlington, Iowa 











T is the one player which you, yourself, 

whether an expert musician or not, can 

quickly and easily learn to play with all 
the individuality of a master pianist. 


It permits you to interpret perfectly world-famous 
compositions with all the original feeling, all the tech- 
nique, and with all the various shades and depths of 
expression as intended by the composer. 


In using electricity as the motive force of the Tel-Electric 
we not only eliminate the tiresome foot-pumping 
and noisy bellows of the pneumatic player, but we 
place the instrument under your absolute control— 
ready to answer, instantly, your slightest musical whim. 
The Tel-Electric, though radically different, has proved itself infin- 


itely superior to any player on the market. Consider these exclu- 
sive features :— 















Requires no pumping—can be attached to any piano—absolutely 
perfect and instantaneous expression devices—does not obstruct 
the keyboard— uses indestructible music rolls— totally unaffected 
by weather-change—has never been replaced by any other 
piano-player—any piano with a Tel-Electric attached costs 
less than a player piano of the same grade. 


If you cannot call at one of our stores or agencies and learn for your- 
self the truth of our claims for this marvelous instrument, send for 
our interesting, illustrated catalog—mailed free on request. 


THE TEL-ELECTRIC COMPANY, 299 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Branch Office, CHICAGO Agencies in All Large Cities 
























IMPORTANT NOTICE TO 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Tue House BeautiFut should be notified promptly of a change in a sub- 
scriber’s address. To avoid all possible complications, the last address to 
which a subscriber’s copy has been mailed, as well as the new address, 
SHOULD BE GIVEN IN FULL, and the notice should reach Tue 
House BEaAuTIFUL office, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, two weeks be- 
fore the date of the first issue to be affected. 
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A FALL TOUR IN THE SOUTH 


OR the man who desires to build a 
“house beautiful” of his own, the 
motor car will assist him in secur- 
ing ideas. I speak from experience. 

On my “Sunnybrook Farm” at Smithtown, 
L. I., I have recently completed what is my 
idea of a modern country home, for next to 
automobiling, farming is my chief hobby 
and delight. When preparing to build I 
toured into many counties in various states 
—a period of not merely some weeks, but a 
period covering years—and always was on 
the lookout for homes on estates that would 
be what I desired for my own place. 

The trips included tours in the East; in 
California, where I have been many times; 
in Canada, the Middle West, Texas, 
Florida and many southern and Atlantic 
states. Whenever I heard someone say 
“Tom So-and-So has such a 
pretty place out at ” I would 
immediately reply: “I should 
like very much to see it,” and if 
possible would try to motor out 
to it either in my own car, or in 
a friend’s machine, if away from 
home. 

For those who have a hobby 
for the Colonial style of archi- 
tecture a trip from New Eng- 
land to Florida will reveal many 
homes, old and new, which will 
delight the eye. The late fall is 
an ideal time to make a southern 
tour. One does not encounter 
excessive heat ; the roads, having 
had a few fall rains to pack 
down their powdery dust sur- 
faces, are better than at other 
times of the year, and this means 
none too good. 

For much of the data in the 
following I am indebted to M. Worth Col- 





, well, who is closely associated with me. He 


made a trip from New England to Florida, 
over the route mentioned, more recently 
than myself. 

The state roads, highways and byways 
between New England and New York City 
are so well known that little comment need 
be made upon them here. Beautiful resi- 
dences and country estates are seen in pro- 
fusion through the Berkshires—those old 
Colonial estates with their long, wide ver- 
andas and huge white pillars, many of them 
more than a century and a half old greet- 
ing the eye as one winds over the road. 

The route suggested for the south bound 
motorist after leaving New York City is 
via Philadelphia to Gettysburg and thence 
into Virginia. The trip from the metropo- 
lis to the Quaker City over splendid New 
Jersey roads will give no car any difficulty 
and road signs are so plentiful that a driver 
can easily find his way. In the New Jersey 
towns encountered such as the outskirts of 





AUTOMOBILE NOTES 


By FRED J. WAGNER 


Newark, Metuchen, New Brunswick, et 
some ideal suburban homes can be notic« 
although there is nothing particularly di 
tinctive about these as a whole, nor do the 
differ from the suburban houses in tl 
metropolitan district. Upon leaving Phil 
delphia, however, formerly noted for 

red brick dwellings with white marble ste] 
and window sills which are fast disappeai 
ing, the tourist strikes over into histori 

war country. Along this road can be foun 


houses at which General So-and-So stopped 


and spots upon which numerous skirmish 
took place with these generals in command 
But these generals neglected to inspire tl 
community with the idea of building go 
roads for the regiments and their army su 





The Famous Old “Hermitage” Near Savannah, Ga. Built 


plies to travel over. Down through 
country, in the vicinity of Abbottstowt 
Pa., nearly everyone will tell you that “ne 
year the roads are to be much improved 
and they will blithely inform you “Ot 
people are better than our roads.” Thet 
will be found some mighty stiff, rough hill 
in this Maryland country 
“Stonewall” Jackson marched his mer In 
cidentally after leaving Gettysburg, whet 
the hotels are not first class by any mean 
the motorist will not encounter more th 
a couple of good hotels until Atlanta 
reached. 

Visitors at Gettysburg are supposed 
make a trip out to the battle-field which 
the chief attraction at that 
though it is not exactly the pleasant 
place when one looks at the hundreds 
graves of men who lost their lives fightin 
for their country in the late war. 

Setting out from Gettysburg to Staun 
ton, Va., one travels through the pictu: 
esque Shenandoah Valley, which is beauti 


over whl 


XXX 


place, eve! 






ful motoring country. This is over the 
route which the Glidden tourists covered 
in October, 1911. Starting out through 
Waynesboro and Hagerstown, Md., one 
crosses the battle-field of Antietam, which 
embraces hundreds of acres dotted with 
hundreds of monuments and tablets to regi- 
ments of both the Union and Confederate 
irmies. 

In the vicinity of the quiet Potomac 
River, which is crossed before passing 
over into West Virginia, some of the most 
ilelightful old homesteads are_ noticed. 
Shepherdstown, for instance, just south of 
the Potomac, is one of the prettiest places 
in the whole vast Shenandoah Valley. 
Shepherdstown is distinguished for the 


who became famous during the war. 

Staunton, Va., is about 182 miles from 
Gettysburg and is reached via 
good roads. After crossing 
over into West Virginia, about 
20 miles or so from the border 
line, one notices the country 
dotted with sleek, shiny horses 
and droves of healthy looking 
cattle, fat hogs and turkeys— 
country which forms the locale 
of so many historical novels. 
dramas, moving picture plays 
and popular ballads. The farm 
houses have a look of comfort 
and prosperity about them. 

Farther along the line at Win- 
chester, made famous by Gen- 
eral Phil Sheridan, and also as 
being a town captured and re- 
captured by both armies no less 
than 70 times during the late 
war, a stop will be made by the 
motorist either for luncheor. or 
to spend the night. Some ot the 
tructures there, including an old inn, are 
most interesting. Great tall pillars from 
verandas support large balconies, and long 
paths leading up to the houses are especially 
picturesque. The motorist can secure fine 
ipples at Winchester, for apple raising is 
juite a local industry. Between this place 
and Staunton, toll gates are found in abun- 
dance and there will be noted many pretty 
mansions which one would like to carry 
bodily to his northern estate. Of course 
after one got it there he would probably 
desire to install electric lights, modern open 
plumbing and a few other details which 
would not greatly interfere with the pic- 
turesqueness of the house. 

Staunton, Va., where a rest doubtless will 
be found desirable, is a quiet, simple place. 
peopled by many charming persons. Set- 
ting out from there towards Roanoke, a 
distance of 90 miles over the so-called “Na- 
tional Highway.” the driver of a car will. 
want to re-christen it the “National Mud- 
way’ —that is if rains have been at all re- 


in 1810 

























“A Lozier for $3250.” 


Lozier. 


When we announced the LOZIER “ LIGHT SIX” to the trade two 


months ago that’s all we said. Just simply “A Lozier 
for $3250.” And do you know what those four words 
did! They brought telegrams and cablegrams and 
telephone calls from every point of the compass. They 
brought letters from hundreds of the best, the oldest 
and most responsible automobile dealers in the world, 
all wanting this new Lozier. Those four words 
brought scores of the best dealers thousands of miles 
to the Lozier Works at Detroit to ask for this car. 


Now why, do you suppose? Just because the auto- 
mobile trade knew what a Lozier for $3250 would 
mean. They knew a Lozier for $3250 was bound to 
be a self-seller. And why does it mean this? 


Why, because the Lozier is the only motor car in 
America which for eight years has commanded, and 
still commands, a price of $5000. 

And because nine out of ten people — everywhere — 
who really know automobiles consider the Lozier the 
best automobile ever built. 

And because the Lozier has proved itself in so 
many ways. 

And because the thousands of people who for 
years have wanted Loziers but didn’t feel they could 
quite afford to pay $5000 for an automobile can afford 
Loziers now. 

And because, right now when almost every 
manufacturer is rushing a six-cylinder car into 
the market, Lozier stands out pre-eminent in 
ite sixth successful season as a Six. 

There has been no automobile announcement of 
such importance as this in the past five years. It is 
by long odds the one most important development in 
the industry this year. 


A true Lozier for $3250. Not quite so large a car 


as the Lozier you know now; not quite so powerful— but a Lozier in 
every line and in every provision for service and luxury. The power is 


Men who know Loziers best —the men who own and drive Loziers — 
would say that nothing more than that need be written about this new 





The LOZIER “LIGHT SIX” 


“LIGHT SIX” 
ful, roomy car. 








LOZIER *“‘LIGHT SIX’”’ 
Equipment and Design 


Left Side Drive, Center Control. 

Six-cylinder long stroke motor. 

Unit power agora 

1 Loz kel lubrication. 
127% inch ve ew base. 
36x44 inch tires, demountable rims. 
“Stream line’’ body design, eliminat- 

ing the old projecting dash. 

Gray and Davis Electric Starter and 

Electric Lighting Svstermn. 

Bosch Magneto, Dual Ignition. 

Wind Shield, built into body, adjust- 
able for ventilation or rain vision. 

12 inch Turkish Upholstery. 

Warner Speedometer. 

Instantaneous Locking Tire Carrier. 

Tool Boxes concealedin Running Boards, 

Silk Mohair Top, Top Cover Curtains. 

Ball-bearing transmission. 

Fleating Type Ball Bearing Axle. 

Double enclosed Rear Brakes. 

Platform Spring Suspension. 

Multiple Disc Clutch. 

Large Gasoline Pressure - Feed Tank, 

with gauge. 

Full heavy nickeled trimmings. 

Electric Horn and Clock. 

Robe Rail, Foot Rest and Folding 

Luggage-Rack. 

Corru mod hard Rubber Steering 
Wh heel, and many other features 
all on a par with these. 











trade knows it. 





LOZIER MOTOR COMPANY, - : 


Works at Plattsburg, N. Y., and Detroit, Michigan 
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there, too. Over 52 actual horsepower on the brake! All that anyone — 
content with 50 miles per hour — could possibly use. And the LOZIER 
is not a little six. Keep that in mind. It’s a long, grace- 
You who know Lozier standards know what that means. 
The Lozier for $3250 has left-side drive and center control, of course. 


Lozier was the first high-grade automobile to intro- 
duce left-side drive and center control, annular ball 
bearings, selective type transmission, double ignition. 
Bosch magneto, fore-door bodies, and other features 
which have since become standard on other high-grade 
cars. 


And of course this splendid car has electric start- 
ing and lighting equipment — the Gray & Davis simple 
separate unit system, with dynamo for starting, gen- 
erator for lighting and magneto for ignition. 

The illustration gives you just a hint of the beauty 
of the LOZIER “LIGHT SIX.” Note carefully the 
body design, the original Lozier “ stream-line” design, 
making the hood a graceful part of the body, elimi- 


nating the old projecting dash and providing a built-in 
windshield 


We cannot attempt to describe here the comfort 
of the deep and tilted Turkish cushions, the ease 
which comes from Lozier springs and correct weight 
distribution, the positive luxury of this car. Nor 
could we tell of the flexibility of the Light Six motor, 
a motor which on high gear can draw this car — 
loaded — over a country road at a speed as low as 
three miles per hour without a choke or a miss and 
then before you know it be taking you along at fifty 
miles per hour without sway or jolt or jar. 


The LOZIER “LIGHT SIX” 


Mon'clair, Five-pass. touring car...........+.. $3250 
Fairmount, Two-pass. runabout............... $3250 
Metropolitan, Five-pass. fully enclosed limousine $4450 
Coronado Six-pass. semi-fore-door limousine.. 

Touraine, Three-pass. coupe 


All built on the same chassis (Type 77). 


It is a truly wonderful car—this Lozier for $3250. The automobile 
We want you to know it. See your dealer now. 


Write today for L°ZIER “LIGHT SIX”’ Advance Catalog. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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cent. When the Glidden tourists passed 
through there last year the roads were so 
muddy that several cars skidded and were 
ditched. 

Occasionally there is a flood at Roanoke 
and if one happens to be in this country 
when such a condition exists the road from 
Roanoke into North Carolina will present 
many streams which must be forded. In 
event of having to cross streams it is wise 
indeed to cover the radiator of the car with 
tarpaulin to prevent water splashing 
through and drenching the magneto. for 
the work of drying out a wet magneto is 
neither interesting nor pleasant. Before 
reaching Roanoke, however, historic Pur- 
gatory Mountain has to be climbed and 
perhaps a stop will be made at Natural 
Bridge, which can be seen upon paying 50 
cents at the gate. The Bridge is not for 
sale and cannot be expressed by any curio 
hunter to his northern estate. Farther 
down the line at Lexington, Va., the burial 
places of Gen. Robert E. Lee and Stone- 
wall Jackson can be seen. The Lee mau- 
soleum on the grounds of the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute at Lexington is most interest- 
ing. Inside is a white marble statue of the 
great Confederate commander, the work of 


a Richmond scul 


first name not mentiot 


On the 125 miles 
to Winston-Sale: 
grow steeper d 
section there are 
dences, althoug 
here and there 
noticed. The per 
quired is liable 
cars steam, while ¢ 





try, and brakes must 


to avoid accidents 
grades. There a 
Chestnut Creek, 87 
Salem, which 
aid of a team, for 
year it is so dee; 
can pull their wa: 
bridge for vehicles 
From Winsto1 
C., a distance of 135 
ticularly marked 


far as the houses are 


fields begin to 
Some cotton plante 
many 


road some distance 


The 160 miles of 1 
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faction that goes with every 


MORGAN 


care) makes your purchase absolutely safe. 


“The Door Beautiful,” our large free book, is full of artistic pictorial suggestions for 
building approved styleand lasting durability—complete satisfaction—into modern homes. 
Get the book from us and get Morgan Doors from your dealer. All dealers who value 
their reputations sell Morgan Doors. You'll know them by the “Morgan” brand - 


es 
HARDWOOD 


of them wen 





on the top rail. But send your request for “‘The Door Beautiful’’ now. 


Morgan Sash & Door Co., Dept. B-l 
MORGAN Soerans 
Oshkosh, W 


MORGAN MILLWORK COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 
ARCHITECTS: om be of Morgan Doors found in Sweet’s Index, pp. 910 and 911. 











,Chicago, U.S. A. 





Identified: The Perfect Door 


There’s extreme satisfaction in the assurance that you will never have 
occasion to regret a deal of such real importance as purchasing the doors 
and woodwork for your new or remodeled home. That’s the kind of satis- 


DOOR 


Morgan’s iron-clad guarantee to replace every imperfect Morgan Door (handled with proper 




















\nderson, S. C., is found to be much 
etter. Through this section cotton fields 
the thousand are seen and the negroes 
yrking in them will be only too glad for 
n excuse to stop work in order to watch an 
nobile go by. The little pickaninnies 

be seen to dance and yell with frantic 
light at seeing a car speed over the road. 
One hundred and sixty miles from An- 
Atlanta is reached—the city which 

vs claim to being the leading city of the 





Road Through the Shenandozh Valley Near 
Roanoke, Va. 


South. New Orleans too, claims that dis- 
tinction, but Atlanta is really more like a 
modern Northern city than a Dixie one. 
EF ‘ine hotels, modern office buildings—some 


of them young skyscrapers—and hundreds 





of the most beautiful homes are to be 
end here. Atlanta people who build 
iomes, produce the most artistic structures 


vith beautiful grounds surrounding and the 
country clubs there are indeed artistically 
laid out. Peachtree Street and others will 
be found fringed with some of the finest 
homes the motorist has ever seen. They are 
not typically Southern though. Many seem 
a style of their own. Atlanta is 
indeed for the automobile and its 
people are most anxious to see the so-called 
“National Highway” from the North im- 
roved so that more people will visit the 


ity 
ly. 


4 1 
tO nave 
strong 


From Atlanta the tourist can make a trip 
yver to Savannah, a city made famous by 
utomobile racing. Three great internation- 

races for the Grand Prize Gold Cup and 

one Vanderbilt Cup race were held here. 
quaint old places will be seen en 
route, in the vicinity of Savannah, 

Four miles from the city is that famous 

‘The Hermitage,” which was built 
ibout 1810 and occupied by the McAlpine 
family. It is a land-mark that must not be 
nissed. Originally there were 222 slaves 
on the plantation there, but the family did 
iot believe in slavery and each negro was 
allotted. a portion of ground, with a shack, 
and permitted to raise garden truck of one 
sort or another which the McAlpines_pur- 
chased and sent to market. 
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Frankly now, is there any part of the 
home more conspicuous or so capable 
of influencing its attractiveness as the 
floors? 


The unprejudiced answer is, “Decidedly 
not,’ for you can make or mar a room’s 
interior by its floor. 


{ “Say what you please,” remarked a knowing Architect 
to us some months ago, “the floor is the very foundation 
of a room's artistic possibilities. You can make or mar an 
interior with the floor. It is the same as showering silken 
raiment on a beautiful woman and giving her a pair of 
worn and unpolished shoes. The discord is so pronounced 
that nothing can overcome it.” 


q Accuse us of manufacturing the conversation, if you 
wish, but the accuracy of the statement is the same. You 
work from the floor up, not down to the floor. You see 
more of the floor than any part of the interior. Like a 
sore thumb, it is always making its presence felt. 


{ Elegant and refined parquetry flooring is undoubtedly 
the most handsome, artistic, sanitary, enduring and con- 
sidered in the long run the most economical foundation of 
a room’s dress. Your own observation substantiates this, 
for were you ever in a pretentious home without its hard- 
wood floors? 


q We have just issued a booklet—**Wood Mosaic Floors 
—which concisely delineates all the virtues of parquet 
floors, their every use and why pure horse sense con- 
vincingly argues that the floors in every home, new or 
present, should be Wood-Mosaic. A very important con- 
sideration is that the total cost is no more than the price 
of a good carpet. 


{ “Wood Mosaic Floors” gives you the whole story in a 
straightforward manner. It pictures many typical Wood 
Mosaic installations, starting with a fifteen hundred dollar 
cottage and including millionaire palaces, clubs, hotels, 
apartments, churches, stores, business structures, battle- 
ships and so on indefinitely. 


{ We believe that you would find ‘‘Wood-Mosaic Floors” a 


mighty interesting little booklet. May we send you a 
copy with our compliments? 


WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 


30 Hebard Street Rochester, New York 
Saw Mill and Flooring Sales Office and Par- 
Factory quetry Factory 


New Albany, Indiana | “| Rochester, New York 
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IN THE OFFICIAL CENSUS REPORT FOR 1902 THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PROCLAIMS THE AVOZLUS TO BE 
& 8 THE PIONEER PIANO PLAYER IN THE FOLLOWING WORDS & 6 
“IN 1895.MESSRS. WILCOX & WHITE OF MERIDEN. CONN..BEGAN MANUFACTURING AN INTERIOR 
ATTACHMENT, AND IN FEBRUARY. 1897, BUILT THEIR FIRST AVGELUS”A CABINET PIANO PLAYER 


THIS INSTRUMENT. THE INVENTION OF E.H WHITE .MAY BE REGARDED AS 7/74 P/ONZLER OF 
\ ea VARIOUS S/M/LAR ATTACHMENTS THAT HAVE SINCE BEEN PLACED ON THE MARKET” 
— 


The Christmas Spirit Sencedl Through 
the Year with the Angelus 


When the joy of this Christmas is over, let there re- 
main in your home something permanent of its spirit. 




















The Angelus brings into your home the uplift of good music. It 
will spread its cheer through this year and the years to come. 
The taste of other lives, wild freedom, the whisper of half-caught 
mysteries—all these are revealed in the music always at your command. 
rough your Angelus will come the pleasure of cultivating your 
musical taste. Through your Angelus you will hear many a sweet song. 
For the Angelus is a willing attendant to the beautiful human voice. 
Above all, is the pleasure that comes when you sit at your Angelus 
yourself. You—who cannot play a note—draw from it lovely music. 
You have the means to play as do the masters; but the tempo, the 


feeling, the expression are your own, yours with the help of those 
six marvelous discoveriesthat makethe Angelus the humanthing it is. 

























































































The Artistyle Roll guides your playing; with the Phrasing Lever you contro: the 
tempo; withthe Melody Buttons you have separate control of base and treble; with the 
Graduating Melodant and the Graduating Accompaniment you bring out the melody 
and subdue the accompaniment; with the Diaphragm Pneumatics you obtain a touch 
like that of the human fingers and make tone. 

Now while the Christmas Spirit is upon you, we invite you to a new delight. 
Come to the man who sells the Angelus in your town, and though you have never 
played the piano before, play your favorite music on his Angelus. Then you will 
know what joy you can make for yourself and for your home. 











Knabe-Angelus Emerson-Angelus Angelus-Piano 
Grand and Upright Grand and Upright An upright piano 
The celebrated Knale The sweet-toned Emer- built expressly for 


piano and the Angelus son piano and Angelus. 


In Canada—The Gourlay-Ang-lus and Angelus Piano 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


Pioneers in the Player-Piano Industry Agencies all Over the World 


the Angelus. 














a 233 Regent Street, MERIDEN, ins 
_ 
r LONDON CONN. 
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Bayberry Candles for Christmas 


Pure Bayberry Candles, made on Cape Cod, by Cape 
Cod people, from Cape Cod Bayberries. 

These candles come from the home of the Bayberry 
candle; we ourselves rencer all the wax from the Bay- 
berries of Cape Cod; they are pure Layberry clear to 
the wick, of the natural green color, and no coloring or 
other adulterant is used. Price list on application. 


CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO. 
North Truro, Mass. 























When you write us on business requesting information or renewing your subscrip- 
tion, you could be of great help. 


In writing such letters just send us the names of your friends whom you think 
would be interested in THe House Beautirut. We will mail them a sample copy 
and tell them of our special inducements to new subscribers. 





You May Help 







HERE IS THE WAY 








G. C. CROWLEY, Circulation Manager, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
315 Fourth Ave, N. Y. City 
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If You Are Building, You 
Should Have This 





WOOD PANELS 
or3c REE 


tual <a? 
just how your 

woodwork and floors will look when finished wit! 
Johnson’s Wood Dye, Prepared Wax and ee finishes. 
It also gives full specifications and instructions so that any good 
painter can successfully do your work. In this portfolio the Johnson woo 
dyes are shown on oak, pine, cypress, bir ch, gum, chestnut, maple, etc. It 

will give you many helpful decorating suggestions. 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE 


is a dye in every sense of the word—it penetrates deeply into the wood, bringing out its 








off. It is made in sixteen beautiful shades, as follows: 


Jo. Light Oak No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 121 Moss Green 
No = Dark Oak No. 129 Dark Mahogany No. 1221 orest Green 
No. 125 Mission Oak No. 127 Extra Dark Mahogany No. 172 Flemish Oak 
No. 140 Early English No. 130 Weathered Oak No. 178 Brown Flemis 
No. 110 Bog Oak t. 131 Brown Weathered No. 120 Fumed Oak 





. 132 Green Weathered 


Also Get This Book Free! 


IS JUST OFF THE PRESS 













betiding You will find it particularly useful if you are conte t 
Please send building, if you are interested in beautiful interiors, if y 
FREE Port- want to secure the most artistic and serviceable fini 









at least expense. This book is full of v: 
information to everyone who is interested hi 
line. We will be pleased to mail you a copy 

upon request. 
Please use the FREE Coupon 


S.C. Johnson & Son 


\ RACINE, WIS. 
@ereces COO eee OHO Eee eee eed enseeeseeseesere XQ “The Wood Finishing Authorities’”’ 


folio of Wood 





natural beauty 2" ithout raising the grain. It dries in thirty minutes and does not smudge or rub 


' 














Nh 
FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS 
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] Wolff Qualit Plumbing Goods 


Manufactured by 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


Main Offices: ~ 
601-627 w. Lake St. CHICAGO 
Branches: 


 —_—_— NEB, 


Showrooms: 
111 N. Dearborn St 


_ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


IA) 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


| 
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SH 
NONSENSE 


How did he make all his money?” “Careful 
estments, I suppose.” “No. Careless invest- 
ments.”—Life. 








Viss Oldgirl—When I am doing serious work I 
hate to have a lot of men hanging around bother- 
ng me. Miss Pert—You do a great deal of serious 

k, do you not ?—Baltimore American. 


Lawyer—My client painted a picture of this 
ung lady, your honor, and she claims it does 
t do her justice. Judge—Does not do her jus- 
e, did you say? Lawyer—Yes, your honor; and 
he was foolish enough to think she could get it by 
ringing the case before you!—Yonkers States- 


T 


/olly—She married a very old man, didn’t she? 
ierstand he had one foot in the grave. Polly— 
t’s what she thought, too; but he still con- 
tinues to buy his shoes by the pair—Puck. 





Ella—Are you and Bella friendly now? Stella 
ves; we have buried the hatpin—Puck. 


“Your cat made an awful noise in the back gar- 
den last night, and ” “Tm awfully sorry, Mr. 
Houston, but since he ate the canary he thinks he 
can sing!”’—London Opinion. 





THE MISFITS 


Jobson was made for a farmer, 

But sticks to the whirling town; 
Brownleigh was built for the city, 

But hes holding a farm job down; 
Jobson’s a joke ai clerking, 

But a star in the country fields; 
Brownleigh’s a clog in the bearings 

In the job that he never yields. 


Thus it goes ever and ever, 
With no one to set it right; 
Nobody’s here to tell us 
Just how to trim each light; 
\nd Brownleigh and Jobson blunder 
And bungle things through and through, 
And the world pays dear each hour 
For the work of the misfit crew. 


But if Jobson could hie to the country 
\nd settle on Brownleigh’s land, 
\nd if Brownleigh to Jobson’s figures 
Could turn his quick eye and hand, 
he world would go much more smoothly— 
*Twould whirl with a new-born zest; 
Don’t be a Jobson or Brownleigh— 
Find the work that you do the best. 
—Denver Republican. 
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JUST A HINT 


Mayor Stewart, at an insurance men’s banquet 
in Saginaw, told an insurance story. 

“A septuagenarian,” he began, “said one even- 
ing at dinner to his fair young wife: 

My darling, | have just insured my life in 

uur favor for $100,c00.’ 

‘( yh, you duck!’ the beautiful girl cried, and, 
rising and passing round the table, she kissed her 
1usband lightly on his bald head. 

Darling,’ he said, taking her slim white hand, 
is there anything else I can do for you?’ 

Nothing on earth,’ she answered; and then, 
with a little silvery laugh, she added, ‘Nothing in 
this world. Nothing under heaven.’”—New York 


Tribune 
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THE MARK OF QUALITY __- 


HENEVER you buy floor-coverings, be sure the name ‘‘ Whittall’s” 

is woven into the back of every rug and yard of carpet. It is the 
Hall Mark of carpet excellence and a guarantee of the highest standard of 
material, workmanship and weaning satisfaction. 





Our Booklet 
‘ORIENTAL ART IN AMERICAN RUGS” 


is replete with information as to Oriental : ugs; 
also with the most practical suggestions’ for 
the use of the proper rug in the proper place 


M. J. WHITTALL 


WORCESTER Dept. HH MASSACHUSETTS 
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NCE books either overcrowded limited shelf space or empty shelves yawned and 
waited for books. When one bookcase overflowed, a new one was purchased, 
and its gaping shelves were gradually filled. That wa fore the Gilobe-Wernicke 
period in bookcases. Now, books and their shelves co! together. The bookcase 
grows apace with the library. This is the modern way of building a library. This 
is the Globe-Wernicke idea. _ 


‘Booklovers’ Shopping List’’—This little book lists the v great au- 
thors and gives the prices of the same in sets. The list in: lew priced 
popular sets as well as the de litions. Every yer should 
have a copy. Sent free with the Globe-Wernicke catalog ss Dept.O. 


The Globe Wernicke Co., - Cincinnati, Ohio 


B 5 New York 380-382 Broadway ( g \ Washington 1218-20 F Street, N. Wy 
nich Stores : Philadelphia 1012-14 Chestnut Street I nnati 128-134 Fourth Aveue, E. 
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